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Fifth Ace 


By Chester T. Crowell 


Mr. Crowell resided in Mexico several years as one of the editors of “The Mexican Herald.” He is now the 
manager of The National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico and the Association 
of American Owners of Lands in Mexico, organizations which are composed of several thousand American 
companies and individuals seeking to safeguard their legitimate property interests in that country. His 
point of view is naturally that of one concerned with the protection of American interests, but this in no 
wise detracts from the value of his presentation of the facts, and readers of “The Independent and The 
Weekly Review” who recall his articles on other subjects do not need to be reminded of his keenness of ob- 


servation or honesty of exposition. 


ot EARLY every American citizen knows that there 
N is such a thing as the Mexican problem. But if 

you ask him just what the Mexican problem is, 
you will generally find that quite frankly he does not know, 
or that he has a number of hazy ideas. A considerable por- 
tion of the American public is still under the impression 
that the Mexican problem is Francisco Villa. A _ great 
many more blithely take it for granted that the Mexican 
problem ended when Villa turned farmer. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of columns of space are 
taken up in the newspapers every year with discussions of 
the Mexican problem. A clipping bureau delivers to me 
an average of three hyndred clippings a day on Mexico. 
The editors are practically unanimous in regarding the 
Mexican problem as extremely complicated. I am sure the 
public agrees with them. It ought, therefore, to be interest- 
ing to know that Secretary of State Hughes defined the 
Mexican problem in twenty-five words, and discussed it 
fully, together with the proposal of a remedy, in a little 
over half a column of newspaper space. In his statement 
issued June 7, 1921, defining the Mexican problem and lay- 
ing down the policy of this Government, he said: “The 
fundamental question which confronts the Government of 
the United States in considering its relations with Mexico 
is the safeguarding of property rights against confiscation.” 
That is just about all there is to it, but the next sentence 
is also informative. “Mexico is free to adopt any policy 
which she pleases with respect to her public lands, but she 
is not free to destroy without compensation valid titles 
which have been obtained by American citizens under 
Mexican laws.” 

The Mexican Constitution, imposed by military force and 


'in a very irregular manner upon the Mexican pecple by 


President Venustiano Carranza on May 1, 1917, is a Bol- 
shevik document. It-was prepared and fostered by radi- 
cals. It was not only radical but it was intended to drive 
foreigners out of Mexico, confiscate their properties, and 


effectively discourage them from ever trying to come in 
again. 

Having promulgated and begun to enforce this document, 
the Mexican Government discovered, doubtless to its cha- 
grin, that recognition by the United States is essential to 
the stability of any Mexican government. It was confronted 
then with the problem of inducing the United States to 
recognize formally a Bolshevik constitution. In order to 
accomplish this the Mexicans launched an extraordinary 
campaign of propaganda in this country. Literally mil- 
lions of dollars were lavished upon special agents, orators, 
lobbyists, publicity, and excursions into Mexico marked by 
the most elaborate entertainment. It was a game for big 
stakes and it still is a game for big stakes. 

American citizens have invested in Mexico somewhere 
between one and two billions of dollars. Practically all of 
this property is subject to confiscation under the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. Much of it has already been confiscated. If 
recognition can be obtained without qualification, such as 
Secretary of State Hughes has demanded in the form of a 
treaty, the greatest coup d’état in the history of the world 
will have been consummated. 

The general trend of this Mexican propaganda is to the 
effect that there will be no confiscation and no retroactive 
laws. But the laws and the Constitution are by express 
terms—and very clear terms—both retroactive and confis- 
catory. Taking the propaganda and unofficial declarations 
of the Mexican Government on the one hand, and the all 
too clear Constitution and laws on the other hand, Secretary 
Hughes wrote in his statement of June 7: “If Mexico does 
not contemplate a confiscatory policy, the Government of 
the United States can conceive of no possible objection to 
the treaty.” 

Confronted with this simple and homely reasoning, the 
Mexicans hastily produced an excuse for being unable to 
sign the treaty. They cannot sign the treaty because it is 
humiliating to their national pride. Now this is very 
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strange indeed, because after the War of 1848-9, when the 
Mexican nation was prostrate before victorious American 
armies and the treaty of Guadalupe was signed at the point 
of the bayonet, the United States Government dictated just 
what should be the status of an American citizen in Mexico 
—and then went on to state that these provisions were bind- 
ing up both Governments. In other words, the United States 
Government said in effect: ‘You shall treat Americans in 
Mexico thus and so and their rights shall be thus and such. 
But the rights of Mexicans in the United States shall be 
exactly the same.” 

Now that is all the United States Government is con- 
tending for today. A Mexican has the same rights before 
the courts in this country as an American. He has the 
same right to own property. He cannot be deported with- 
out judicial proceedings. But the Mexican Constitution of 
1917 provides that any foreigner may be expelled from the 
country upon the ipse dixit of the President without any 
judicial proceedings whatever or even the assignment of a 
reason. No foreigner may own land within one hundred 
kilometers of the border nor within fifty kilometers of the 
seashore. No foreigner may own land at all unless he signs 
a declaration agreeing that, in respect to his property rights 
in Mexico, he will never appeal to his own Government, 
regardless of what happens to him. Under this Constitu- 
tion no foreigner may preach religion in Mexico. The 
Bolshevists who prepared and promulgated the Constitu- 
tion of 1917 agreed with the Russians of their ilk that all 
religion was abominable. However, while they have hec- 
tored and persecuted and harassed the Catholics, they have 
courted favor with the Protestants, and the reason for this 
is manifest. The Protestant churches in Mexico are nearly 
all branches of American churches whose good-will was 
valuable for propaganda purpeses. I have never heard of 
an American Protestant missionary to Mexico who was not 
warmly in favor of the recognition of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Also, I have never heard of one who had read Ar- 
ticle 27 of the Constitution and knew that he was violating 
the law by conducting religious services in Mexico and that 
his church, by express provision of that same article of the 
Constitution, was liable to seizure by the Government. 

The general trend of Mexican propaganda in the 
United States at present is to the effect that General Obre- 
gon would gladly meet the Hughes terms and.direct his 
Government along lines that would make it admissible into 
the family of nations respecting private property, but that 
he is opposed by his Congress and that, if he did what he 
yearns to do, his Government would be overthrown. The 
truth of the matter is that General Obregon rose to power 
under Carranza and never at any time opposed the Consti- 
tution of 1917 or any of its provisions, either before or 
after it was promulgated. Nearly all of the important 
figures in his Government were important figures in the 
Carranza Government, and the most important figures of 
all in his Government have repeatedly boasted that they are 
radicals. General Obregon rose to power with the radicals 
and he has worked with them entirely. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment is a military dictatorship and always has been. 
In a country in which eighty-five per cent. of the population 
cannot read and write, it necessarily would be a military 
dictatorship. Under General Diaz the military dictator- 
ship was conservative and its constitution was conserva- 
tive. At present the dictatorship is radical. 

It is true that if General Obregon signed the Hughes 
treaty, he would probably not last two weeks. But that is 
not because an opposition party would throw him out. It 
is because his own supporters would regard him as a 
traitor. The contest between General Carranza and Gen- 
eral Obregon had nothing of the aspect of a conservative 
on one side and radical on the other. It was a fight for 
power between two groups of radicals having practically 
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the same principles. The immediate cause of the fight was 
that General Carranza, after having agreed not to run for 
re-election and to grant a free, fair election, broke that 
promise and deliberately attempted to foist upon the coun- 
try as his successor his Ambassador to the United States, 
a man who had lived a considerable portion of his life in 
Arizona, who was scarcely known to the Mexican public, 
and who was known to be intended as a mere figurehead for 
the Carranza clique of radicals. Obregon revolted and the 
Carranza Government was overthrown. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1917 he is ineligible for the presidency because 
that Constitution provides that no man who participates in 
a revolt and overthrows the Government may succeed to 
the presidency. Nevertheless he is there. 


Carranza limited his enforcement of retroactive and con- 
fiscatory provisions of the Constitution to attempts to seize 
the American-owned oil properties in Mexico, worth nearly 
half a billion dollars. Under the Obregon Government those 
provisions of the Constitution which authorize the seizure 
of farming, grazing, and timber lands have also been en- 
forced and hundreds of thousands of acres have been taken 
without even the pitiful pretense of compensation provided 
by the Constitution. An extensive programme of labor 
laws outlined in the Constitution was neglected by Carranza 
but is now receiving wide attention. Under these laws a 
workman cannot be discharged without three months’ notice 
or pay for three months in lieu thereof. The profits of in- 
dustrial concerns are limited to about ten per cent. and any 
surplus must be divided with the employees. A factory 
may not be closed for any reason without the permission 
of a state commission, etc., etc. These are a few samples. 

In spite of all this, the question is repeatedly asked in the 
American press, “Why is Mexico not recognized?” The 
assumption seems to be that if bandits are not riding 
across the American boundary and shooting up _ border 
towns, all is well south of the Rio Grande. 


On March 28 the principal morning newspaper of the 
City of Mexico, El Excelsior, printed an editorial sarcas- 
tically entitled “Peace Reigns.” The editorial was inspired 
by an official statement from the Mexican War Office that 
there was no important uprising against the Government 
then in progress. And that was true. But let us read the 
editorial and see what was going on. 


The vindication of the sacred right to refuse to pay a 
just debt—the screaming proclamation of the right of the 
tenant to possession, proprietorship, and the free use of what 
does not belong to him, of the peon to dispossess the land- 
owner, of the workman to possess himself of the factory and 
even to set it on fire, if it pleases him to do so—all these 
are not the same things as an act of rebellion against the 
Government, either local or general. We may have mutiny 
and not have rebellion, and it seems that it is not the same 
thing to rise against the Government as to rise against capi- 
tal. Perhaps they are right. No, it is not the same. But 
it is worse. 

The great democracy which we have set up is no more 
than a continuous mutiny by means of political campaigns. 
The great free cities are no more than an open door to 
thievery in which the treasury is scratched bare. Labor 
unions and laws for the protection of the laboring man 
which are announced a8 a political programme develop into 
nothing more than a continuous rebellion of the laborers 
against their employers. The agrarian programme is not a 
programme at all, but an assault upon the plantations and 
the assassination of their proprietors. Presenting this mag- 
nificent picture, we still ask recognition for the nation. 


The facts are easily ascertained and beyond question. 
The case is very clear. Our Government can recognize the 
Mexican Government, and assume the responsibilities which 
recognition involves, only when the Mexican Government 
undertakes to fulfill the obligations of a civilized state to- 
wards its neighbors, and gives assurance of this, not by 
vague promises of individual leaders, but by a proper agree- 
ment officially entered into. 
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Voices in the Air 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


HEN Whitfield, the pioneer of American evangel- 
ists, was preaching on the Philadelphia streets, 
| | Benjamin Franklin was an attentive listener. 
But it might have been surmised by an observer that he 
was not interested in the gospel message, for instead of 
coming closer he walked away until he had found the limit 
of the preacher’s voice. Having paced this off, Franklin 
proceeded to calculate how many people could stand within 
the circle defined by this radius. His object was to test 
the truth of the statements made by Greek authors as to the 
size of the crowd that could be reached by one man’s voice. 
In this Franklin had in mind, as usual, a political as well 
as a physical question. For the theory prevailed that popu- 
lar government was limited to the range of the human 
voice; that democracy was incapable of extension beyond 
the limits of the Greek and Italian city or the Anglo-Saxon 
town-meeting. 


But now, by one of the miracles of science, the range of . 


the human voice has suddenly been extended thousands of 
miles. Senator New addresses his constituents in Indiana 
from his office in the Senate building by means of the naval 
radio. The new telephone antennae at Arlington Heights 
will enable any one within 1,500 or 2,000 miles to hear the 
veritable voice of President Harding as he speaks to Con- 
gress. Soon, perhaps, every American citizen between the 
two oceans can listen to the proceedings of Congress better 
than if he were in the gallery and can then tell whether 
his representative really delivered his speech or merely got 
leave to print, and whether it was really interspersed with 
“(Applause)” and “(Laughter)” as the Congressional 
Record printed it. 

Day and night the ether is filled with health talks and 
fairy tales, sermons and sports, music and market reports, 
broadcasted from various cities indiscriminately in all di- 
rections. He that hath ears to hear let him hear. No- 
body can stop him or charge him a cent for eavesdropping 
the ether. Any ingenious boy with materials costing $6.75 
can construct his own receiving apparatus and, connecting 
with the waterpipe on one hand and with his wire mat- 
tress on the other, may listen to singers and to ships on high 
seas. Already the phonograph business has felt the shock 
and records are breaking in price. The motion picture 
theatres are thinning,. as their former spectators are be- 
coming house auditors. There are said to be half a mil- 
lion radio sets already in the United States, and the 
factories cannot fill their orders. They will soon be as 
common and indispensable as telephones. New apartment 
houses that claim ‘all the modern conveniences” have to 
add to their announcements: “wired for radio.” 

The reason why man’s hearing has been extended across 
the continent is because science has given him a new and 
more powerful voice, a new and more sensitive ear, and a 
new and more efficient medium of transmission. The vocal 
chords by their vibration send out waves of air slightly 
compressed and rarefied in successive and expanding 
spheres. These waves are slow and feeble. They travel 
only about 1,200 feet a second in the open and become 
so exhausted as to be inaudible at a hundred yards. But 
electric waves travel through frictionless ether at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second and are only slightly impeded by 
intervening matter. If now we could translate the air 
fluctuations that we call sound into electric fluctuations 
and back again, we could gain greatly in extent and speed 
of transmission. This was first done by the ordinary tele- 
Phone, where the vibration of the diaphragm in the receiver 
generates a fluctuating current which, though very feeble, 
is sufficient to flow along the wire and set in vibration a 


similar diaphragm at the other end, reproducing faintly 
the original voice. 

The next improvement on this was the new loud-speaking 
and long-distance telephone, where the electric current is 
supplied from an external source, such as a battery or 
dynamo, and the voice serves merely to control its fluctua- 
tions. We may imagine that a weak-voiced speaker who 
wished to reach a vast crowd might talk in the ear of a 
man with a stentorian voice and a megaphone, who would 
shout his words in all directions. Then there would be 
stationed at the limit of audibility a circle of strong- 
lunged talkers who would relay the speech to a larger 
circle a hundred yards farther out, and so on till the 
whole throng was covered. This is essentially the scheme 
of the new system, for whenever the electric waves get 
too weak by long travel to actuate a telephone disk, they 
are reinforced by a new current that carries on the char- 

















Kadel & Herbert 
A youthful radio enthusiast 


acteristic fluctuation to the limit of its power, where it 
may again be relayed, and so on indefinitely. 

Electric current conveying sound vibrations may be 
sent through wires to all connected points, or may be 
broadcasted equally in all directions through the ether, or 
both. The latest notion is to send “wireless” messages by 
wire. A single copper wire now often carries five dif- 
ferent telegraph messages at a time, and to this are some- 
times added some twenty telephone conversations without 
interference. It is now found possible to use the same 
wire also for the transmission of twenty or more radio 
messages, since these employ much longer wave lengths 
than the ordinary telegraph and telephone currents. These 
radio waves may also be superimposed on wires carrying 


* the electric light current, so that concerts can now be sent 


out from municipal power stations on waves of, say, 550 
meters length, and any subscriber to the service may get 
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his music by simply attaching his receiver to a lamp 
socket. We may expect in the future to get from our 
light company an itemized monthly bill charging so many 
kilowatts of power, so many kilowatts of light, so many 
kilowatts of music, and so many kilowatts of market re- 
ports and political speeches. 

But in the broadcasting as now conducted no charge 
can be made to receivers, since no one knows who all are 
listening in. After the big manufacturing companies have 
sold as many receiving sets as they can and after the 
newspapers have got all the circulation and advertising 
they can out of the fad, they will not be inclined to con- 
tinue to pay lavishly for broadcasting concerts, news, and 
bedtime stories. Then it will be a question whether the 
providing of ethereal amusement and information will be 
taken over as a governmental function or will become 
commercialized and fall into the hands of department 
stores and advertising agencies. In either case there are 
difficulties and dangers ahead. Indeed they have already 
appeared. The naval radio will no longer be permitted 
to carry political speeches, since the Democrats have pro- 
tested against Senator New’s use of it. Both parties are 
laying plans to carry the campaign into the ether next 
fall. If so, we must expect that each party will razz 
its rival’s radios by interference waves. There is no way to 
prevent it. Sermons have been purposely interrupted by 
profanity and classical music by jazz. There are now 
25,000 amateur transmission stations licensed by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Suppose they should 
all want to talk at once! Illicit stations can be easily set 
up but not easily discovered. 

So far a fair degree of order has been maintained by 
voluntary agreement among the transmitters and by cer- 
tain unauthorized but effective measures against those who 
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did not behave themselves. But this era of good feeling 
cannot be expected to last or stand the strain of strong 
feeling. There are not enough distinct wave lengths to go 
around and all parties and propagandists will be anxious 
to set up a soap box in the ether. 

A quarter of the population of the United States is 
within earshot of WGY at Schenectady. All of them who 
had radio receivers were glad to listen when Dr. Steinmetz 
lectured on electricity the other day. But suppuse he had 
chosen to talk on Socialism, which he is as much interested 
in as he is in science. Would he have been allowed to con- 
taminate with these pernicious doctrines the pure ether 
of a State which has shut out Socialists from its Assem- 
bly? If cigarette advertisements should be sent out 
by wireless waves, will the Kansas law have power to 
quench them within the limits of the State? What would 
the American Government do if Mexico should radiate 
lottery advertisements over the country? 

There has been fierce fighting over the control of the 
land, and the control of the ether is the most important 
of all. For the power that rules the wireless waves will 
shape the sentiments of the world. The invention of the 
radio has turned the nation into a town-meeting. But 
there is no chairman and no parliamentary law. This 
will bring about anarchy in the ether or a continental 
courtesy. A hundred million people must learn to listen 
to a few. They must tolerate antagonistic opinions and 
distasteful entertainments or else a censorship of the ether 
will be established so strict that nobody will be allowed to 
say anything that anybody else objects to, For anybody 
with an antenna long enough and a dynamo big enough 
could heckle any speaker anywhere and shout him down. 
It will be interesting to see how the primitive village 
commune will work on a continental scale. 


Who Gets the High Price of Coal? 


How the Cost Mounts Up from Pick to Bin 
By Benjamin Baker 


HY is coal so high? 

Who gets the price? . 

Like many other apparently simple questions, 
these can be answered intelligibly only after some prelimi- 
nary explanation. What follows here deals only with 
broadly typical cases and figures, omitting certain fea- 
tures like the functions of coal wholesalers and coal brokers, 
which under present conditions play a negligible part in 
coal prices. 

First, there is anthracite, which is strenuously preferred 
by householders in the Northeastern part of the country. 
Of the entire yearly production of 90,000,000 tons, about 
58,000,000 is sold chiefly in sizes from egg down to and 
including pea, for heating and cooking in houses. The other 
32,000,000 tons, in sizes from pea down to dust, are the 
unavoidable result of the mining processes and the break- 
ing of larger lumps into the household sizes: these are 
the so-called “fines.” Of these “fines” a part is burned at 
the mines to produce power: a part is dumped outside the 
mine, practically waste: a third part, possibly amounting 
to 15,000,000 tons, is sold at less than the labor cost, of 
producing it because this is better than wasting it en- 
tirely. What the mine operator loses on these fine sizes he 
has to make up for by increasing the price of the house- 
hold sizes. In other words, the price of about two-thirds 


of the anthracite produced has to be inflated enough to- 


offset a heavy and unavoidable loss on the other one-third. 
This is a chief source of the high price of anthracite. 
With bituminous coal the case is different. About the 


same amount, 55,000,000 tons, is used by households out- 
side the anthracite area. The rest (about 350,000,000 tons 
in 1921) is used by the industries, the railroads, and by 
ships. Bituminous is par excellence the industrial fuel of 
the country. ‘: 

The coal price question therefore divides into two parts: 
(1) Anthracite (or household) prices, and (2) Bituminous, 
or industrial, prices. 

Anthracite of the household sizes is first sold by the 
mine operator, in carload lots at the mine, in gross tons 
of 2,240 pounds. Prices are quoted at so much a ton 
“f. o. b. mine” (loaded on cars at the mine without charge). 
The buyer of coal at the mine (and it is assumed for sim- 
plicity that this buyer is a retailer, though a wholesaler 
or broker sometimes intervenes at this stage), pays the 
freight on his car of coal from the mine to the town 
where it is to be sold at retail to householders. 

The cost to the retailer, when the carload reaches his 
coal yard, is represented by the price at the mine, plus the 
freight charge. Then the retailer sells these gross tons 
in new units of net tons of 2,000 pounds, usually charging 
between $3 and $4 a net ton in addition to mine price and 
freight, to cover his own expenses and profits in retailing. 
The retail price is therefore typically made up of three 
parts: (1) price at the mine, (2) freight charges, (3) 
retailer’s charges. The market prices of egg to nut sizes 
on April 3 ranged from about $7 to $7.75 a net ton at the 
mines. The average retailer charges about $3.25 a ton 
for his share. The sum of these two charges—$10.25 to 
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$11 a ton—plus a freight charge ranging from $1.50 to 
over $6 a ton according to distance from the mines, repre- 
sents the “normal” present price of the net ton of these 
sizes delivered in the bin—that is, from $12.50 to over $18. 

A very interesting example of a clearly inflated retail 
price built up in this fashion comes from Elizabeth, N. J., 
where last year the local coal dealers’ association rushed 
into print to defend a retail price of $13.64 a ton. They 
gave these general costs, all on the net ton basis: 





(CE ee $7.24 
MONE REMI, ics oS roe so bs ava vs ts su sales iad fa tno yeG eS le .S 10a vs ioe 2.37 
MVCGETAL TROIGNG TAK 6655556 50.050 eee bd 0ee cee cc's 07 
MCtailer’s CHATZES ooo. eee eewsccecees eee 3.96 

$13.64 


The retailers’ charge of $3.96 is above the average, and 
is pretty clearly excessive. After allowance for all other 
expenses at a fully average rate, it includes “profit, 41 
cents a ton”; and “Executives, 40 cents a ton.” This item 
of executives has an unmistakably profiteering counte- 
nance. ‘On the other hand, if a profit of 41 cents a ton 
seems large, consider that a retailer would have to sell 
about 6,500 tons a year—enough for about 500 average 
houses—to make even the modest net income of $2,600 
which Mr. Bert Jewell says is only a bare living income 
for the railroad mechanic. There is reason to believe that 
many retailers conceal under their detailed accounting 
charges a much larger profit than 41 cents a ton. The 
problem is how the consumer can discover such excessive 
profits, and squeeze them out. We cannot abolish the coal 
retailer except by codperative undertakings of more per- 
manence than this country has yet seen. 

Mine prices of anthracite are represented by these 
figures, which George Otis Smith, Director of the Geol- 
ogical Survey vouches for as fairly representative. They 
apply to a shipment of egg size anthracite (mined in De- 
cember, 1920, after the latest wage increases), to north- 
ern Maine. Mine labor, according to Mr. Smith, receives 
about 70 per cent. of the mine cost. 


Cost to buyer at the mine (gross ton)............ $6.92 
Cost of producing at the mine: 








per ton 
MGRDOT> ANAC 66 isis 5606 6010.60.68 50-61 008 $3.38 
TGADOT, “GUUBIOE. .66.05.566 5-00 see cess 64 
Purchasing and general colliery expense  .18 
Administration ..........cececeecee 07 
—- “27 
Materials, inside .............+.0.- $ .79 
Materials, outside ................. OT 
. 1.36 
Reserve and local taxes............. $ 12 
Insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
other hazards ..........ccccccees .24 
Depreciation, depletion, obsolescence, 
hh EET SCE ORECRS COERTECE TOUTS CIOE OT 33 
a 69 
CORE HOTPTOOUUS. sha bass deka wees cc esicew we’ $6.32 
Selling expense ............ Revaversiatere eye aienass 08 
Margin for Federal taxes and profit......... 52 
Cost to buyer at mine ................ee0ee $6.92 


Bituminous (industrial) coal prices have to be stated 
in more general terms, because bituminous is produced in 
many States instead of in one; under the greatest variety 
of cost and profit conditions; and because (owing to the 
long distances it is transported) it often incurs a freight 
charge amounting to twice the cost of the coal at the mine. 
(Soft coal is sold in net tons of 2,000 pounds.) 

Figures which illuminate the “average” facts for soft 
coal were presented by the soft coal operators to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last January. These 
figures show: 


Average cost at the mine, per ton...........-..00. $2.13 
Average freight charge per ton............ eigeleeiieiey aeee 





Average price to industrial buyer, in carloads along- 
MIM TACUOEY. 055/05 0.4 01105500000 ie 60 a laisfaere oieies<-cie 
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The mine price was apportioned (on the basis of returns 
from over 500 companies) as follows: 


Labor (all kinds), per ton ................ 67.8 per cent. 
REMI TEEIONS Eo oye) ocho, goes tusialere. cea Siena Secabe arm oars 12.6 per cent. 
Other operating expenses ..............08-. 10.8 per cent. 
General expenses .......ccccccccccscccccece 8.8 per cent. 


These are plainly so general that they tell very little more 
than the total labor share in uselessly vague “average” 
figures; but they are about as good as we have. 

Relief from present anthracite prices is not easily dis- 
cernible, especially as the State of Pennsylvania is now 
levying a tax on all anthracite. Retailers’ charges are in 
some cases probably excessive—perhaps by 50 cents a ton. 
But how to reach this? Freight rates might easily give a 
dollar a ton relief: they are based on the relatively high 
value of anthracite, and might perhaps be reduced without 
injustice to the railroads. Mine costs might be reduced 
somewhat, but no one in authority knows how. Director 
Smith, of the Geological Survey, says the only substantial 
remedy is to turn to other fuels, such as bituminous and 
coke, which nearly everyone else is obliged to use. 

Bituminous prices offer a still more complete puzzle. 
The facts of actual cost and profit at the mine are practi- 
cally unknown. Reduction in freight rates would be a 
considerable relief to industrial buyers. Reduction in 
labor wage-rates (as has already been proved by the non- 
union fields) would also materially lower prices. But the 
whole subject is in a fog that can be cleared away only by 
continuous Government action in determining the facts; 
and after the facts are known, by remedial action that 
cannot now be definitely forecast. 


The Mother of Iscariot 


HE mother of Iscariot 

Was never done 
Telling the women at the well, 
Or in the market place, 
Or on the windy roofs 
At set of sun, 
How of the twelve He chose 
To follow Him, 
Her son was one! 


They wearied of the telling 

Yet she erred 

In such a mothering sweet way, 
That through the years, 

Half pitying, half envying, 

They heard, and hearing, smiled, 
Or shook their heads, 

Or sighed, 

But said no word. 


Three years with Him—three years— 
And then—the Dread— 

The thunderous dark, 

Earthquake and blinding light, 
Spears—torches flaring red— 

The frenzied mob— 

The thieves— 

And One who hung between, 

With thorn-bound head. 


Iscariot’s mother—afterward— 

Timid and gray, 

Stealing by twilight to the well, 

Or through the market place, 

Knowing they knew— 

Heard whisperings, 

Saw faces turned away, 

Knew that they knew 

And blamed them not— 

There was no more to say. Harry LEE 




















The Tariff Situation 


URNING away from the wilderness of schedules 
T in the Senate tariff bill, and even from a com- 

parison between that bill and the Fordney 
House bill which, for the time being, it displaces, there 
are some salient facts about the situation as a whole 
which it is pertinent at this moment to bring to the 
front. 

Whether viewed from the standpoint of revenue or 
from that of trade, the tariff stands in a vitally differ- 
ent relation to the nation from what has been the case 
in the past. In former times, the revenue from cus- 
toms duties always constituted a large proportion of 
the entire income of the Government; at the present 
time the most that the tariff is expected to bring into 
the Treasury is about $300,000,000 out of a total rev- 
enue of about $4,000,000,000. As’ a revenue-producer, 
therefore, the tariff, instead of being of capital impor- 
tance, becomes a matter of altogether minor conse- 
quence. And from the standpoint of trade the con- 
trast is quite as striking. In the momentous years 
since the opening of the Great War, we have not only 
definitely left behind the position of a debtor nation, 
but have become the great creditor nation of the 
world; and we have to reckon with the fact that a 
great creditor nation cannot realize on its credits ex- 
cept by the importation of foreign goods. 

There is still another point in which the present 
tariff situation differs sharply from any preceding 
one arising out of a transfer of Federal power from 
the Democratic to the Republican party, or the reverse. 
In the platform of neither party was the tariff made 
a conspicuous issue. The Democrats, in a few words, 
“reaffirm the traditional policy of the Democratic party 
in favor of a tariff for revenue only,” and support the 
policy of “basing tariff revisions upon the intelligent 
research of a non-partisan Commission”; the Republi- 
can declaration is as follows: 


The Republican party reaffirms its belief in the pro- 
tective principle, and pledges itself to a revision of the tariff 
as soon as conditions shall make it necessary for the preser- 
vation of the home market for American labor, agriculture, 
and industry. 


And those who remember the antecedents of the Repub. 
lican platform will recognize in this cautious pro- 
nouncement the influence of the report of the Advisory 
Committee which had, for, months before the Con- 
vention, given such careful study to the various prob 
lems affecting the campaign. 

In view of all these things, it might have been hoped 
that the Republican leaders in Congress would approach 
the tariff question in a spirit notably different from 
that which prevailed twenty or thirty years ago. That 
they should have turned the making of the tariff over 
to a “non-partisan Commission” was, indeed, out of 
the question; for, say what one will, the tariff is a 
party issue. But they might well have referred the 
question to a body of competent advisers—economists 


and men of affairs—in general sympathy with the Re- 
publican party’s attitude on the tariff question; men 
who were not in principle opposed to protection, but 
who looked upon the question from a national stand- 
point and not from that of any particular interest; 
who, while duly guarding against any danger of dis- 
aster to established industries, would refuse to dis- 
tribute tariff favors simply for the sake of conciliat- 
ing the beneficiaries of the favors; who would realize 
that, except in cases of unmistakable justice or neces- 
sity, the desires of particular interests must give way 
to the general interest of the nation; and who, in fixing 
the tariff rates, would be guided not only by the ap- 
parent demands of the moment but by concern for the 
permanent policy of a nation whose relations with other 
nations had reached the stage at which our country 
has now arrived. - 

A tariff bill constructed in such a way as this might, 
indeed, have evoked much criticism, in spite of every- 
thing; but it would certainly have commanded respect- 
ful consideration. Nor was there anything to prevent 
the expenditure of the time necessary for its prepara- 
tion. The platform made no promise of speedy action 
on the subject; indeed, the very words of the tariff 
plank, as to the uncertainty of the future, apply just 
as strongly today as they did in 1920. Moreover, the 
time that has been occupied with the tariff is already 
more than a year; only it has been occupied in log- 
rolling patchwork instead of systematic and broad- 
minded construction. The consequence is that the 
country has before it a bill—if we can speak of one 
bill when there are really two, one from the House and 
one from the Senate—which evokes a minimum of ap- 
proval and a maximum of condemnation. The one thing 
that everybody knows, or thinks he knows, about it is 
that its average rate on importations is somewhat 


higher than that of the Payne-Aldrich bill, which was ° 


enacted thirteen years ago and which brought disaster 
to the Republican party. It is not a very good omen for 
the coming Congressional campaign when two of the 
leading Republican papers of the country have such 
things as these to say about the Senate bill: 

If the bill is as described, believers in tariff sanity and 
reasonableness have need to gird themselves for another bat- 
tle. If President Harding stands for re-election it is scarcely 
fair to handicap him as was President Taft in 1912 by the 
Payne-Aldrich act.—New York Tribune. 

Nowhere is the public very jealously guarded against re- 
stricted markets and high prices. It may be said that the 
American public has more to gain from flourishing home 
industry, all the way from raw material to finished pro- 
duction, than the American public has to lose from higher 
living costs. But after the years of war inflation, with count- 
less fingers digging mercilessly into everybody’s pocket, the 
American consumer has his own views on that question.— 
New York Herald. 

What, in all the circumstances, the majority party 
in Congress can do with the case is not an easy ques- 
tion to answer. Fantastic as the suggestion may seem 
at first blush, we are by no means certain ‘that it might 
not be the wisest course to defer action altogether, and 
even at this: late day to enlist the efforts of a compe- 
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tent body of advisers such as we have spoken of above. 
But it is of course hopeless to expect anything of the 
kind. The most that will be done is to work over the 
bill and improve it in this respect and that, a process 
by which a considerable betterment may possibly be 
effected. The heroic remedy we have suggested re- 
quires too much boldness, both in its mere adoption 
and in its proper execution, to be looked for at the 
hands of Congress; and besides, there is a specific 
factor, and a most potent one, that stands in the way. 
The farm bloc has been so powerful in the framing 
of the proposed tariff, and indulges such high—though, 
we are sure, almost entirely illusory—expectations of 
benefit from its operation, that it would probably not 
tolerate its abandonment or even postponement. Never- 
theless, the idea is worth considering; and, while not 
probable, it is not altogether impossible that the situa- 
tion may develop difficulties which will recommend 
postponement as an escape from something even worse. 


Naval Efficiency Versus 


Pseudo-Economy 


HROUGHOUT the discussions of the Arms Lim- 
T itation Conference, the conduct of high naval 
officers, both here and in England, was irre- 
proachable. They gave their professional services to 
the perfecting of plans for lessening their own pro- 
fessional opportunities and prestige with a loyalty and 
devotion that won well-merited public commendation. 
They effectually cleared themselves of any possible 
charge of jingoism. 

When the naval limitations treaties were ratified, 
American naval officers sat down to work out the prob- 
lem of organizing an efficient United States navy on 
the treaty basis of a 5—5—3 ratio as between England, 
the United States, and Japan, in the same spirit which 
they had shown in their efforts to assist the work of 
the Arms Conference. Their report called for an en- 
listed personnel of 140,000 men. The Senate Naval 
Committee, presumably with some study of the coun- 
try’s naval requirements, and with the reduced naval 
budget in mind, introduced the “Omnibus Naval Bill’ 
which, among other provisions, called for an enlisted 
force of 80,000 men plus 6,000 apprentices. Now comes 
the naval sub-committee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee with a proposal for an appropriation suffi- 
cient for only 67,000 enlisted men. There is no evi- 
dence that this number represents any calculation, 
reasonable or unreasonable, as to the naval needs of 
the country. It is based on no argument related to 
those needs. So far as this committee’s work is con- 
cerned, there is nothing by which we might judge as 
to whether 50,000 or 150,000 men are required. 

The problem of an efficient navy on the reduced 
basis established by the treaties does not appear at all 
to have concerned these gentlemen. It does, however, 
concern the people of the United States very nearly. 
The country desires and demands a navy that shall 
fully meet the spirit as well as the letter of the Arms 
Limitation Conference as to all proper reduction of 
its various elements, but which, within the limits thus 
circumscribed, shall be as efficient as it can be made. 
The country is not impressed by pre-election efforts 
of Congressmen to overprove their disposition toward 
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economy when that effort is made at the expense of 
the efficiency of the navy. Admiral Sims appears vo 
have summed the whole matter up very neatly when 
he said that a 5—214—3 ratio instead of a 5—5—3 
ratio, with the United States taking the smallest 
figure is, so far as fighting efficiency is concerned, a 
5—0—3 navy, and that “a navy that cannot win is a 
useless expense.” The country should have a navy 
fully efficient within the limitations set down by the 
Conference and the ensuing treaties. 


Recognition—The Soviet Issue 


ENOA, as was to be expected, has become a 
G Bolshevist stage, and the actors from Moscow, 

who so recently were merely noisy disturbers 
among the spectators in the gallery, are now essaying 
the principal rdles and basking in the effulgence of the 
limelight. The main theme of the actors is Soviet 
recognition, a sorry comedy in the midst of the awful 
tragedy of a tortured people. 

The play opened rather spectacularly with Chicher- 
in’s obviously insincere attempt to put forward the 
question of disarmament. Russia faces no threat of 
invasion and the only reason for maintaining an army 
of a million and a half is to coerce the Russian people. 
His object was to throw up a smoke screen and cause 
dissension, for he was perfectly aware that the sub- 
ject was ruled out in the agenda, and he succeeded to 
a certain extent, thanks to the ineptitude of Barthou, 
the French delegate, who fell into the trap and repeated 
the French blunder at Washington. It would have 
been a simple matter for Barthou to show Chicherin’s 
bad faith and demand adherence to the agenda. 

Another spectacular act was Chicherin’s protest 
against the inclusion of Japan and Rumania in the 
chief committee of the Conference, on the ground that 
they were occupying Russian territory. This was 
clever diplomacy, for while it may appear merely 
amusing to Western spectators, it is a strong card to 
play on nationalist feeling in Russia, and has a basis of 
justice that will win sympathy elsewhere. 

The hand of Lloyd George appeared in the second 
act. We pointed out last week that he had apparently 
made a big shift in policy. Not long ago he sought an 
economic conference at Genoa as a means of forcing 
recognition of the Soviet Government; now it seems 
that he regards it as a way of exposing the hollowness 
and bad faith of the Bolshevik pretensions. At least 
one is led to this conclusion from an examination of 
the recommendations of the Allied committee of ex- 
perts in regard to Russia. The terms laid down by 
them as the conditions of Soviet recognition are such 
as would, if honestly carried out, cause the downfall of 
the Soviet Government in a few weeks at most. In 
substance these terms do not differ essentially from 
the conditions stated by Secretary Hughes as the pre- 
requisites of production and normal relations—safety 
of life, sanctity of contract, freedom of labor, recog- 
nition of just obligations, and equal justice in the 
courts. In form, however, they blunder characteristic- 
ally. Not content to let well enough alone and leave 
it up to the Soviet authorities to prove their good faith, 
they stupidly go a step further and propose what 
amounts to a direct interference in Russia’s affairs 
and an assertion of the right of extraterritoriality. 
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If it is assumed that the Soviet Government is acting 
in good faith, these proposals and demands are super- 
fluous; if the contrary is true, they are futile. The 
blunder lies in the fact that it gives the Soviet dele- 
gation the opportunity to evade the real issue and 
protest against the violation of Russian sovereignty. 
Chicherin will play up these demands as implying a 
Chinafying of Russia, and win much sympathy. 

The main issue remains—Soviet recognition. To 
this one end are devoted all the resources of Bolshevist 
diplomacy, intrigue, cunning, and propaganda. In 
America opinion seems, somewhat confused on this 
issue. To many it appears no longer a moral question 
but one of practical expediency. It is urged that 
after all, no matter how we detest the autocrats of 
Moscow and shudder at their crimes, they have ruled 
Russia for four years, are firmly intrenched in power, 
no party is in evidence that can succeed them, and if 
they should fall, anarchy would ensue. It is further 
urged that they have learned from experience the 
impracticability and futility of their schemes of com- 
munism and world revolution, and once they are recog- 
nized and welcomed into the comity of nations, they 
will quickly conform to the customs and procedure of 
civilized governments. This, it is alleged, will bring 
Russia again into the economic’ life of Europe and 
contribute to the general welfare of a world that can- 
not recover while Russia remains outside. 

There is much to be said for this point of view— 
if it would only work it would be such a simple way 
out of a bad situation. But the premises on which 
it is based are false and the solution of which it holds 
out hope is in reality no solution at all. 

Let us for the moment overlook the moral issue and 
consider the baldly material facts—facts now confirmed 
by all competent observers. The Soviet régime rests 
upon the Cheka and the Red Army, and depends upon 
its ability to feed the army and the bureaucracy at the 
expense of the peasants. The famine—direct result of 
this policy—has begun to affect most seriously this 
basis of Soviet power. Less than ten per cent: of the 
Russian people are under direct Soviet rule today; the 
other nine-tenths are running their own affairs in their 
own way in little communities. There is, therefore, no 
danger of anarchy if the Bolsheviks fall. As to the 
reform and evolution of the Communist Government, 
there is little difference of opinion among those who 
have studied the recent utterances of the leaders. 

The Soviet authorities have two definite and press- 
ing reasons for seeking recognition at all costs. The 
first is the effect it would have on their power at home. 
Formal recognition would deal a heavy blow to the 
morale and the hopes of the Russian people, already 
beginning to show more energy and courage in opposi- 
tion. The second is an immediate material one. If 
formal recognition is granted, it at once legalizes all 
the confiscations of the Bolsheviks and the transactions 
by which they propose to dispose of the property. Such 
a consummation would be monstrous. 

What most people forget is that there is no immedi- 
ate possibility of trade with Russia. There must first 
be a resumption of the production upon which any 
trade must be based. The prerequisites of this pro- 
duction are those so clearly stated by Secretary 
Hughes, and they are impossible under the Soviet 
régime. To prolong this régime artificially by recogni- 
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tion—and recognition involves many legal responsibili- 
ties—is to postpone the recovery of Russia and increase 
the material and moral sufferings of her people. 


Can We Get a Better Congress? 


House for their own reélection have brought to 

the front the issue of the personnel, as distin- 
guished from the party alignment, of Congress. Cer- 
tainly Republican Congressmen who not only have failed 
to support the Administration, but have multiplied its 
difficulties, can scarcely claim that their own reélection 
is a party matter. A choosing of candidates precedes 
an election, and it is still not too late to put forward 
new and stronger men in place of those who have sig- 
nally failed in their duties. The present Congressional 
panic in regard to its own reélection is not a Repub- 
lican party panic nor an Administration panic; it is a 
panic of personal weakness; weak men on both sides of 
the House are exhibiting the same symptoms. 

There is a chance for the people to speak out in the 
coming primaries—and that is the time for the voter 
to do his best talking and his most useful voting. Party 
managers would do well to codperate with, rather than 
frustrate, the movement that is astir for a better class 
of candidates. There are able men in the present Con- 
gress, men whom it would be a pity to lose from the 
public service; but, by and large, a drastic change in 
the Congressional personnel is urgently needed. 

Let us illustrate. Both Democratic and Republican 
members of Congress declared the Bonus bill to be 
one of the worst measures ever introduced in the House 
—and then voted for it. One of the most inflammatory 
speeches against the bill was delivered by a gentleman 
from Arkansas who denounced the measure as a “gold 
brick,” a miserable makeshift and a fraudulent proposi- 
tion—and then coolly informed his fellow members 
that he would vote for it. Such actions were not con- 
fined to one party. The minority report of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
described the bill as “the due-bill, rain-check, borrow- 
money bonus mode of payment . . . an insult to every 
World War veteran,” after which most of them pro- 
ceeded to vote for it. We cannot but honor, in con- 
trast with such an attitude, what is described as ‘“‘the 
shortest speech on the subject”—that of Congressman 
Sisson of Mississippi, who said, “Neither my seat nor 
any other seat in Congress is worth the price that this 
bill proposes to pay for it, and I shall vote against the 
measure.” 

But an improvement in the personne] of Congress 
is not possible unless able men are willing not only to 
serve, but to endure the hardships, the drudgery, the 
uncertainties of campaigning in order to serve. We 
are credibly informed that party managers of both 
parties have seldom experienced so great a difficulty 
in persuading the right type of men to appear as can- 
didates. The country needs the service in Congress of 
men of the type to whom such service is a sacrifice. 
The most potent means of removing their unwilling- 
ness is the manifestation by their fellow-citizens of a 
strong desire for their service. The pre-primary 
period is the time for citizens in-general, and party 
managers in particular, to give evidence of that desire 
in every Congressional district. 


(5) ens to ine campaigning on the floor of the 
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The Story of the Week 




















Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


Cabinet Members under Fire 
WO Republican members of the Special War Investi- 
gating Committee—Representatives Johnson of South 
Dakota and Woodruff of Michigan—declared to the House 
on the 11th that prosecutions for fraud in connection with 
war contracts and sales of surplus war-property are being 
held up at the instance or through the inactivity of the Sec- 
retary of War and the Attorney General. Mr. Woodruff 
announced that, if the Attorney General does not look fully 
to the interests of the Government in the Lincoln Motor 
Company case (according to Mr. Woodruff, a Government 
audit shows that this company was overpaid some $9,000,- 
000 on air service contracts), he will move his impeachment 
on grounds of misfeasance. 
The details of the accusations against the two Cabinet 
ministers are too compli- 


trade during 1921 (expressed in dollars) fell off from our 
foreign trade during 1920. 

But stop, look, and listen! According to the same source, 
our exports to Europe during 1921 were valued at $2,380,- 
000,000, as against $1,500,000,000 in 1913. And the value 
of our imports for 1921 (expressed in dollars) did not 
fall so far short of the value of our imports for 1913, be- 
ing $760,000,000 for 1921 as against $865,000,000 in 1913. 
Imports from Germany were less in value in 1921 than in 
1913 by $104,000,000; almost precisely the total import 
difference. One must consider, however, the present higher 
value of the dollar. Even considering that, says the Com- 
merce Department report, “it is seen that the trade is 
greater than might have been predicted in 19138, based 
upon the curve of increase for the several previous years.” 
That does not seem to be a correct statement; it may be 
correct as to exports, but not as to imports. 

The reader will find both 





cated to go into here, but 
they seem to be charged not 
merely with lax proceeding 
or indifference in cases in- 
volving many millions of 
the people’s money, but 
with deliberate intent to 
quash prosecutions. 
Secretary Weeks has re- 
plied, declaring that he and 
his Department have noth- 
ing to conceal and would 
welcome an_ investigation. 
With natural heat he goes 
to some pains to show the 
lack of foundation for a re- 
flection upon his personal 
honor in connection with 
a certain sale of surplus 








amusing and edifying a 
search for exact answers to 
questions such as the fol- 
lowing: Taking the import 
and export curves repre- 
senting our foreign trade 
for several years prior to 
and including 19138 and ex- 
tending them to include 
1921, what, expressed in 
dollars at their present 
value, should be the total 
figures for our exports dur- 
ing 1921, and what the fig- 
ures separately for the 
months of October and No- 
vember, 1921? What should 
be the corresponding figures 
for imports? Why did for- 








war-property. The Attor- 
ney General intimates that 
his accusers are displaying 
a zeal for the public interest commendable in itself but in 
this instance misdirected. 


The President Justifies Himself 
Replying to a letter from the president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, which protested against 
the recent dismissal by executive order of the director and 
twenty-eight other officials of the Federal Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, President Harding said: 

The changes made at the bureau were ordered after ex- 
tended deliberation and were inspired wholly for the good 
of the service. It was so stated at the time. I do not 
understand that such a statement or such an action impugns 


any one’s character or calls for charges against the employees 
concerned er demands explanation by the Executive, 


Only two of the dismissed officials are eligible for retire- 
ment. These two will receive retired pay. 


Paul Thompson 


Statistics of our Foreign Trade 
In a previous issue figures published by our Department 
of Commerce were quoted, showing how sadly our foreign 


St. George’s Palace, Genoa, where the conference is taking place 


eign trade (expressed in 
dollars) fall off so remark- 
ably in 1921 from what it 
was in 1920? 

The reader curious to pursue such investigations will 
find the following statistics given out by the Department 
of Commerce illuminating enough as to the (apparent) 
falling off of trade in 1921: 

Exports of wheat during 1921 aggregated 280,000,000 
bushels, valued at $433,000,000, as against 218,000,000 
bushels, valuel at $597,000,000, in 1920. 

17,000,000 barrels of flour, valued at $118,000,000, were 
exported during 1921, as against 20,000,000 barrels, valued 
at $224,000,000, during 1920. 

600,000,000 pounds of rice, valued at $21,000,000, were ex- 
ported during 1921, as against 393,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $37,000,000, during 1920. 

3,339,000,000 pounds of cotton, valued at $534,000,000, 
were exported during 1921, as against 3,179,000,000 
pounds, valued at $1,136,000,000, during 1920. 

That is, the volume of our agricultural exports during 
1921 was immensely greater than for 1920, but the cash re- 
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turn for the smaller volume of exports was immensely 
greater than for the larger volume. The answer? Defla- 
tion, of course; quite necessary deflation. But the prices 
of other things did not fall in due proportion with the fall 
of prices paid for agricultural produce. Wherefore one 
sometimes inclines to excuse (though of course opposing) 
even the most extravagant demands of the Farm Bureau 
Federation and its instrument in Congress, the agricul- 
tural bloc. 
Captain Amundsen’s Mishap 


Capt. Roald Amundsen left Larsen field, Central Park, 
L. I., on the 10th, bound for Seattle, in the all-metal mono- 
plane presented to him by Mr. Larsen, its inventor, a ma- 
chine which had given a very good account of itself in 
previous flights, and one of the two machines Captain 
Amundsen proposes to take with him in his voyage from 
Seattle to Norway via the North Pole. But about 300 
miles from New York motor trouble developed and it was 
necessary to volplane down 6,000 feet and land in a rough 
country. The machine capsized on landing and the wings 
were broken. It will be repaired within a few days and the 
journey will be resurred. The five occupants were slightly 
injured. The actual time in the air between New York and 
Seattle should be about thirty hours. What a man 
Amundsen, always courting danger! 


The Evangelical Protestant Society 

The Evangelical Protestant Society, with offices at 113 
Fulton street, New York City, has been formed “to defend 
American democracy against the encroachment of Papal 
Rome” and to “defend and promote evangelical Christian- 
ity.” The Catholics are to be combated “in a political way 
along the lines employed by the Anti-Saloon League.” 

“No more but so,” Christian gentlemen? 


Mr. Huntington Achieves Immortality 

Mr. Henry E. Huntington has déeded to a board of self- 
perpetuating trustees his library, his great art collection, 
and the remainder of his San Marino estate in California, 
including his residence. The art galleries and the living 
quarters in the great mansion will not pass to the trustees 
during the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Huntington, but the library 
will (under proper restrictions) be open to the public within 
two years. That library is doubtless the finest private 
library in the world, and the art collection one of the finest 
private collections, being especially rich in English mas- 
ters. It is said that the endowment which goes with the 
treasuies is suf- 
ficient for all 
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)} Frick, has justly 


immortalized 
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Brief Items 

Only 3,500,000 
tons of bitumin- 
ous coal were 
mined in the 
week ended April 
8. No anthra- 
cite was mined. 

More and more 
non-union _ bitu- 
minous miners 
are striking in 
sympathy with 
the organized 
miners, many of 
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The House Labor Committee has been considering the 
Bland bill, which would set up a Federal Coal Commission; 
with what result does not yet appear. 

The textile strikes in Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts continue, with no development of importance. 

E. Mont Reily, Governor of Porto Rico, Auditor Kessin- 
ger, of the Porto Rican Government, and Governor Reily’s 
private secretary, Mr. Harwood Hull, are charged in a 
Porto Rican grand jury presentment with misuse of public 
funds for private purposes. The grand jury directs the 
district attorney to prepare indictments and proceed against 
those charged. 

Secretary Weeks and Secretary Denby assert that there 
is an organized Red movement to undermine the morale of 
the army and the navy and seduce their loyalty. They do 
not fear, however, that it will make any large number of 
converts. 

The Italians and Poles who left this country during the 
eight months ended February 28 outnumbered those who 
arrived. During that period the total immigration into this 
country was 226,841, the emigration 152,649. 


The Irish Situation | 


PEAKING at Wexford on the 9th, Michael Collins, head 
of the Provisional Government of the Irish Free 
State, said: 

You were told that the treaty could not bring peace. It 
has already brought peace with the British enemy and if 
it will not bring peace now it will be because there are those 
who-do not wish it to bring peace. 

Is it by civil war and the shedding of the blood of our 
brothers that we can win peace and freedom? This is the 
language of treason, not patriotism. 

Our existence is threatened now as no enemy outside ever 
had the power to threaten it. There is grave danger of 
another long agony before the country, brought on by our- 
selves. 

We are being watched. If civil war breaks out, and unless 
there is an immediate change in tone and tactics it looks as 
if it can only be averted by a miracle, there is little doubt the 
British will return. 

If we proceed to fly at each other’s throats, the British 
junker will be delighted to seize the opportunity to inter- 
vene. The British will come back to restore their govern- 
ment and they will have justified themselves in the eyes of 
the world. 

Will not Eamon de Valera pause to consider where his 
language, if translated into action, and it is being so trans- 
lated, is hurrying the natien? Let us be patriots before 
partisans. 

There has been talk of a military dictatorship. You can 
no more secure willing obedience to it or to its products, 
and you can no more get a stable peace, freedom and good 
government under it, than we got those things under the 
British dictatorship. 

An attempt was made to wreck a train on which Collins 
was believed to be traveling to Wexford. 
ok * ae 


The Irish Republican army mutineers are specializing in 
robbing banks, murdering members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and destroying property owned by Ulster- 
men within Free State territory. 

* * * 

Anotker convention of delegates of the Republican Army 
mutineers was held in Dublin on Sunday, the 11th. A con- 
stitution for the governance of the army was adopted and 
a new executive elected pursuant thereto. 

* . ” 

Arthur Griffith remarked the other day that the methods 
of de Valera and his followers are “meaner than those of 
the Black and Tana.” 

Two things, however, somewhat offset the sundry ine! 
dents portending hideous civil strife. One was the agree 
ment of de Valera to meet Collins and Griffith to talk 
peace. The other was the issuance by the National Execu 
tive Committee of the Irish Labor Party of an admirable 
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Japanese cherry trees in blossom near the Washington Monument 


manifesto protesting against the present state of affairs. 
“We protest against the rule of gun and bomb. The armed 
forces of the country should be under and amenable to 
civilian authority responsible to the people.” 

But alas! nothing came of the meeting of de Valera with 
Collins and Griffith—in Dublin, on the 13th. They will have 
met again on the 19th; but little hope is entertained of any- 
thing happy from that meeting. 


The Genoa Conference 
The First Day 


HE Genoa Conference opened on April 10. Signor Facta, 
the Italian Premier, made a speech of welcome and 
was thereafter, of course, elected chairman. Then the “boss 
of the show,” Lloyd George, took the floor, and made a re- 
sounding speech, of which the keynote was peaceful codper- 
ation. He made his greatest hit by the following jeu 
d'esprit: “A distinguished citizen of Genoa once upon a 
time discovered America, and I am hopeful that Genoa will 
render another immortal service to humanity by enabling 
America to discover Europe.” M. Barthou, for France, fol- 
lowed with a temperate statement, denying the current 
charges that France is militaristic and uncordial towards 
the aims of the conference, but reminding the conferees 
that certain subjects are “taboo.” Next the Japanese and 
Belgian chiefs of delegation spoke. Chancellor Wirth fol- 
owed with a speech which was a thought too exclusively 
leveted to a recital of Germany's woes, and, alone of the 
peeches, drew no cheers 
Then Chicherin rose. He said that the Soviet delegation 
had net come to Genoa to propagandise; that his Govern. 
vont wae willing to give sufficient guarantees for foreign 
‘tienals engaging in business in Russia; and was willing 
grant many concessions and in particular (here doubt 
» the Japanese delegates cocked their ears) to open up 
beria to the world. To Chicherin’s prophetic vision the 
enon Conference wae but the firet of a series, to conclude 
Steady, Chicherin, steady! 


' “universal conference.” 


But no, he will step in where even Angles fear to tread. 
Russia, said he, is willing to talk about (there he goes!) 
disarmament. She will reduce her army, if other nations 
will do the same and thereto give guarantees. 

Down sat the Red hero, and up stood M. Barthou. The 
Genoa Conference, said he in effect, must be conducted in 
strict accordance with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Cannes resolutions. The Cannes conferees were jealous for 
the prerogatives of the League of Nations, to which the 
idea of a series of conferences ran counter. As for discus- 
sion of disarmament at Genoa, the answer of France was “a 
definite, categorical, decisive, final, no.” He called for a 
ruling on that point instanter. Chicherin, with delightful 
plausibility, excused his offensive propositicns by quota- 
tions from Lloyd George in the Commons and Briand at 
Washington. He was sorry he was wrong and would, of 
course, abide by the rules. 

Here was certainly a mess. The fate of the Conference 
hung upon the ruling demanded by M. Barthou. Though 
Lloyd George was not the chairman, he settled the matter 
as follows: 

As for the extra subjects M. Chicherin wanted to bring 
in, I ask him not to insist. He will find enough to do here 
As for other conferences, I did say something about them, 
but then, there is the League of Nations. As for a universal 
conference, including everybody, to talk about everything 


well, I am getting old. 1 don't believe I could last through 
a universal conference 1 am sure M. Chicherin will not 


insist. 
The Second Day 

The second day of the Conference was marked by sailly 
behaviour of Chicherin. He protested participation of 
Japan in the chief committee on the ground that Japanes 
troops “occupy a part of the territery of the Par Laster: 
Republic, ally of Russia.” And he protested against Re 
manian participation because “Rumania i» occupying Be» 
sarabia, part of Russia.” Viscount lehii shertly eheerved 
that Japan was there to stay The Rumanians declared the! 
Bessarabia properly belongs to them, and that the Allies 
have formally) confirmed the: claim, beth statements being 
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If it is assumed that the Soviet Government is acting 
in good faith, these proposals and demands are super- 
fluous; if the contrary is true, they are futile. The 
blunder lies in the fact that it gives the Soviet dele- 
gation the opportunity to evade the real issue and 
protest against the violation of Russian sovereignty. 
Chicherin will play up these demands as implying a 
Chinafying of Russia, and win much sympathy. 

The main issue remains—Soviet recognition. To 
this one end are devoted all the resources of Bolshevist 
diplomacy, intrigue, cunning, and propaganda. In 
America opinion seems somewhat confused on this 
issue. To many it appears no longer a moral question 
but one of practical expediency. It is urged that 


after all, no matter how we detest the autocrats of — 


Moscow and shudder at their crimes, they have ruled 
Russia for four years, are firmly intrenched in power, 
no party is in evidence that can succeed them, and if 
they should fall, anarchy would ensue. It is further 
urged that they have learned from experience the 
impracticability and futility of their schemes of com- 
munism and world revolution, and once they are recog- 
nized and welcomed into the comity of nations, they 
will quickly conform to the customs and procedure of 
civilized governments. This, it is alleged, will bring 
Russia again into the economic life of Europe and 
contribute to the general welfare of a world that can- 
not recover while Russia remains outside. 

There is much to be said for this point of view— 
if it would only work it would be such a simple way 
out of a bad situation. But the premises on which 
it is based are false and the solution of which it holds 
out hope is in reality no solution at all. 

Let us for the moment overlook the moral issue and 
consider the baldly material facts—facts now confirmed 
by all competent observers. The Soviet régime rests 
upon the Cheka and the Red Army, and depends upon 
its ability to feed the army and the bureaucracy at the 
expense of the peasants. The famine—direct result of 
this policy—has begun to affect most seriously this 
basis of Soviet power. Less than ten per cent. of the 
Russian people are under direct Soviet rule today; the 
other nine-tenths are running their own affairs in their 
own way in little communities. There is, therefore, no 
danger of anarchy if the Bolsheviks fall. As to the 
reform and evolution of the Communist Government, 
there is little difference of opinion among those who 
have studied the recent utterances of the leaders. 

The Soviet authorities have two definite and press- 
ing reasons for seeking recognition at all costs. The 
first is the effect it would have on their power at home. 
Formal recognition would deal a heavy blow to the 
morale and the hopes of the Russian people, already 
beginning to show more energy and courage in opposi- 
tion. The second is an immediate material one. If 
formal recognition is granted, it at once legalizes all 
the confiscations of the Bolsheviks and the transactions 
by which they propose to dispose of the property. Such 
a consummation would be monstrous. 

What most people forget is that there is no immedi- 
ate possibility of trade with Russia. There must first 
be a resumption of the production upon which any 
trade must be based. The prerequisites of this pro- 
duction are those so clearly stated by Secretary 
Hughes, and they are impossible under the Soviet 
régime. To prolong this régime artificially by recogni- 
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tion—and recognition involves many legal responsibili- 
ties—is to postpone the recovery of Russia and increase 
the material and moral sufferings of her people. 


Can We Get a Better Congress? 


ONGRESSMEN campaigning on the floor of the 
C House ‘for their own reélection have brought to 
the front the issue of the personnel, as distin- 
guished from the party alignment, of Congress. Cer- 
tainly Republican Congressmen who not only have failed 
to support the Administration, but have multiplied its 
difficulties, can scarcely claim that their own reélection 
is a party matter. A choosing of candidates precedes 
an election, and it is still not too late to put forward 
new and stronger men in place of those who have sig- 
nally failed in their duties. The present Congressional 
panic in regard to its own reélection is not a Repub- 
lican party panic nor an Administration panic; it is a 
panic of personal weakness; weak men on both sides of 
the House are exhibiting the same symptoms. 

There is a chance for the people to speak out in the 
coming primaries—and that is the time for the voter 
to do his best talking and his most useful voting. Party 
managers would do well to codperate with, rather than 
frustrate, the movement that is astir for a better class 
of candidates. There are able men in the present Con- 
gress, men whom it would be a pity to lose from the 
public service; but, by and large, a drastic change in 
the Congressional personnel is urgently needed. 

Let us illustrate. Both Democratic and Republican 
members of Congress declared the Bonus bill to be 
one of the worst measures ever introduced in the House 
—and then voted for it. One.of the most inflammatory 
speeches against the bill was delivered by a gentleman 


from Arkansas who denounced the measure as a “gold | 


brick,” a miserable makeshift and a fraudulent proposi- 
tion—and then coolly informed his fellow members 
that he would vote for it. Such actions were not con- 
fined to one party. The minority report of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
described the bill as “the due-bill, rain-check, borrow- 
money bonus mode of payment .. . an insult to every 
World War veteran,” after which most of them pro- 
ceeded to vote for it. We cannot but honor, in con- 
trast with such an attitude, what is described as “the 


_shortest speech on the subject”—that of Congressman 


Sisson of Mississippi, who said, “Neither my seat nor 
any other seat in Congress is worth the price that this 
bill proposes to pay for it, and I shall vote against the 
measure.” 

But an improvement in the personne] of Congress 
is not possible unless able men are willing not only to 
serve, but to endure the hardships, the drudgery, the 
uncertainties of campaigning in order to serve. We 
are credibly informed that party managers of both 
parties have seldom experienced so great a difficulty 
in persuading the right type of men to appear as can- 
didates. The country needs the service in Congress of 
men of the type to whom such service is a sacrifice. 
The most potent means of removing their unwilling- 
ness is the manifestation by their fellow-citizens of a 
strong desire for their service. The pre-primary 
period is the time for citizens in general, and party 
managers in particular, to give evidence of that desire 
in every Congressional district. 
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2 The Story of the Week 




















_ Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


Cabinet Members under Fire 
WO Republican members of the Special War Investi- 
gating Committee—Representatives Johnson of South 
Dakota and Woodruff of Michigan—declared to the House 
on the 11th that prosecutions for fraud in connection with 
war contracts and sales of surplus war-property are being 
held up at the instance or through the inactivity of the Sec- 
retary of War and the Attorney General. Mr. Woodruff 
announced that, if the Attorney General does not look fully 
to the interests of the Government in the Lincoln Motor 
Company case (according to Mr. Woodruff, a Government 
audit shows that this company was overpaid some $9,000,- 
000 on air service contracts), he will move his impeachment 
on grounds of misfeasance. 
The details of the accusations against the two Cabinet 
ministers are too compli- 


trade during 1921 (expressed in dollars) fell off from our 
foreign trade during 1920. 


But stop, look, and listen! According to the same source, 
our exports to Europe during 1921 were valued at $2,380,- 
000,000, as against $1,500,000,000 in 1913. And the value 
of our imports for 1921 (expressed in dollars) did not 
fall so far short of the value of our imports for 1913, be- 
ing $760,000,000 for 1921 as against $865,000,000 in 1913. 
Imports from Germany were less in value in 1921 than in 
1913 by $104,000,000; almost precisely the total import 
difference. One must consider, however, the present higher 
value of the dollar. Even considering that, says the Com- 
merce Department report, “it is seen that the trade is 
greater than might have been predicted in 1913, based 
upon the curve of increase for the several previous years.” 
That does not seem to be a correct statement; it may be 
correct as to exports, but not as to imports. 

The reader will find both 





cated to go into here, but 
they seem to be charged not 
merely with lax proceeding 
or indifference in cases in- 
volving many millions of 
the people’s money, but 
with deliberate intent to 
quash prosecutions. 
Secretary Weeks has re- 
plied, declaring that he and 
his Department have noth- 
ing to conceal and would 
welcome an_ investigation. 
With natural heat he goes 
to some pains to show the 
lack of foundation for a re- 
flection upon his personal 
,honor in connection with 
a certain sale of surplus 








amusing and edifying a 
search for exact answers to 
questions such as the fol- 
lowing: Taking the import 
and export curves repre- 
senting our foreign trade 
for several years prior to 
and including 1913 and ex- 
tending them to include 
1921, what, expressed in 
dollars at their present 
value, should be the total 
figures for our exports dur- 
ing 1921, and what the fig- 
ures separately for the 
months of October and No- 
vember, 1921? What should 
be the corresponding figures 
for imports? Why did for- 








war-property. The Attor- “pai Tnompen 


eign trade (expressed in 


ney General intimates that $+, George’s Palace, Genoa, where the conference is taking place 40llars) fall off so remark- 


his accusers are displaying 
a zeal for the public interest commendable in itself but in 
this instance misdirected. 


The President Justifies Himself 
Replying to a letter from the president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, which protested against 
the recent dismissal by executive order of the director and 
twenty-eight other officials of the Federal Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, President Harding said: 

The ehanges made at the bureau were ordered after ex- 
tended deliberation and were inspired wholly for the good 
of the service. It was so stated at the time. I do not 
understand that such a statement or such an action impugns 
any one’s character or calls for charges against the employees 
concerned er demands explanation by the Executive. 


Only two of the dismissed officials are eligible for retire- 
ment. These two will receive retired pay. 


Statistics of our Foreign Trade 


In a previous issue figures published by our Department 
of Commerce were quoted, showing how sadly our foreign 


ably in 1921 from what it 
was in 1920? 

The reader curious to pursue such investigations will 
find the following statistics given out by the Department 
of Commerce illuminating enough as to the (apparent) 
falling off of trade in 1921: 

Exports of wheat during 1921 aggregated 280,000,000 
bushels, valued at $433,000,000, as against 218,000,000 
bushels, valuel at $597,000,000, in 1920. 

17,000,000 barrels of flour, valued at $118,000,000, were 
exported during 1921, as against 20,000,000 barrels, valued 
at $224,000,000, during 1920. 

600,000,000 pounds of rice, valued at $21,000,000, were ex- 
ported during 1921, as against 393,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $37,000,000, during 1920. 

8,339,000,000 pounds of cotton, valued at $534,000,000, 
were exported during 1921, as against 3,179,000,000 
pounds, valued at $1,136,000,000, during 1920. 

That is, the volume of our agricultural exports during 
1921 was immensely greater than for 1920, but the cash re- 
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turn for the smaller volume of exports was immensely 
greater than for the larger volume. The answer? Defla- 
tion, of course; quite necessary deflation. But the prices 
of other things did not fall in due proportion with the fall 
of prices paid for agricultural produce. Wherefore one 
sometimes inclines to excuse (though of course opposing) 
even the most extravagant demands of the Farm Bureau 
Federation and its instrument in Congress, the agricul- 
tural bloc. 
Captain Amundsen’s Mishap 


Capt. Roald Amundsen left Larsen field, Central Park, 
L. I., on the 10th, bound for Seattle, in the all-metal mono- 
plane presented to him by Mr. Larsen, its inventor, a ma- 
chine which had given a very good account of itself in 
previous flights, and one of the two machines Captain 
Amundsen proposes to take with him in his voyage from 
Seattle to Norway via the North Pole. But about 300 
miles from New York motor trouble developed and it was 
necessary to volplane down 6,000 feet and land in a rough 
country. The machine capsized on landing and the wings 
were broken. It will be repaired within a few days and the 
journey will be resurred. The five occupants were slightly 
injured. The actual time in the air between New York and 
Seattle should be about thirty hours. What a man 
Amundsen, always courting danger! 


The Evangelical Protestant Society 


. The Evangelical Protestant Society, with offices at 113 
Fulton street, New York City, has been formed “to defend 


American democracy against the encroachment of Papal © 


Rome” and to “defend and promote evangelical Christian- 
ity.” The Catholics are to be combated “in a political way 
along the lines employed by the Anti-Saloon League.” 

“No more but so,” Christian gentlemen? 


Mr. Huntington Achieves Immortality 

Mr. Henry E. Huntington has deeded to a board of self- 
perpetuating trustees his library, his great art collection, 
and the remainder of his San Marino estate in California, 
including his residence. The art galleries and the living 
quarters in the great mansion will not pass to the trustees 
during the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Huntington, but the library 
will (under proper restrictions) be open to the public within 
two years. That library is doubtless the finest private 
library in the world, and the art collection one of the finest 
private collections, being especially rich in English mas- 
ters. It is said that the endowment which goes with the 
treasuies is suf- 
ficient for all 
time. Mr. Hunt- 
ington, like Mr. 





immortalized 
himself. 


Brief Items 

Only 3,500,000 
tons of bitumin- 
ous coal were 
mined in the 
week ended April 
8. No anthra- 
cite was mined. 

More and more 
non-union _bitu- 
minous miners 
are striking in 
sympathy with 
the organized 
miners, many of 
them joining the 
union. 
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The House Labor Committee has been considering the 
Bland bill, which would set up .a Federal Coal Commission; 
with what result does not yet appear. 

The textile strikes in Rhode Island, New: Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts continue, with no development of importance. 

E. Mont Reily, Governor of Porto Rico, Auditor Kessin- 
ger, of the Porto Rican Government, and Governor Reily’s 
private secretary, Mr. Harwood Hull, are charged in a 
Porto Rican grand jury presentment with misuse of public 
funds for private purposes. The grand jury directs the 
district attorney to prepare indictments and proceed against 
those charged. 

Secretary Weeks and Secretary Denby assert that there 
is an organized Red movement to undermine the morale of 
the army and the navy and seduce their loyalty. They do 
not fear, however, that it will make any large number of 
converts. 

The Italians and Poles who left this country during the 
eight months ended February 28 outnumbered those who 
arrived. During that period the total immigration into this 
country was 226,841, the emigration 152,649. 


~ The Irish Situation 


PEAKING at Wexford on the 9th, Michael Collins, head 
of the Provisional Government of the Irish Free 
State, said: 

You were told that the treaty could not bring peace. It 
has already brought peace with the British enemy and if 
it will not bring peace now it will be because there are those 
who do not wish it to bring peace. 

Is it by civil war and the shedding of the blood of our 
brothers that we can win peace and freedom? This is the 
language of treason, not patriotism. 

Our existence is threatened now as no enemy outside ever 
had the power to threaten it. There is grave danger of 
another long agony before the country, brought on by our- 
selves. 

We are being watched. If civil war breaks out, and unless 
there is an immediate change in tone and tactics it looks as 
if it can only be averted by a miracle, there is little doubt the 
British will return. 

If we proceed to fly at each other’s throats, the British 
junker will be delighted to seize the opportunity to inter- 
vene. The British will come back to restore their govern- 
ment and they will have justified themselves in the eyes of 
the world. 

Will not Eamon de Valera pause to consider where his 
language, if translated into action, and it is being so trans- 
lated, is hurrying the nation? Let us be patriots before 
partisans. | | 

There has been talk of a military dictatorship. You can 
no more secure willing obedience to it or to its products, 
and you can no more get a stable peace, freedom and good 
government under it, than we got those things under the 
British dictatorship. 

An attempt was made to wreck a train on which Collins 
was believed to be traveling to Wexford. - 
* * * 


The Irish Republican army mutineers are specializing in 
robbing banks, murdering members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and destroying property owned by Ulster- 
men within Free State territory. 

* * * 

Anotzer convention of delegates of the Republican Army 
mutineers was held in Dublin on Sunday, the 11th. A con- 
stitution for the governance of the army was adopted and 
a new executive elected pursuant thereto. 

cd * * 

Arthur Griffith remarked the other day that the methods 
of de Valera and his followers are “meaner than those of 
the Black and Tans.” 

* * * 

Two things, however, somewhat offset the sundry inci- 
dents portending Rideous civil strife. One was the agree- 
ment of de Valera to meet Collins and Griffith to talk 
peace. The other was the issuance by the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Irish Labor Party of an admirable 
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manifesto protesting against the present state of affairs. 
“We protest against the rule of gun and bomb. The armed 
forces of the country should be under and amenable to 
civilian authority responsible to the people.” 

But alas! nothing came of the meeting of de Valera with 
Collins and Griffith—in Dublin, on the 18th. They will have 
met again on the 19th; but little hope is entertained of any- 
thing happy from that meeting. 


The Genoa Conference 
The First Day 

HE Genoa Conference opened on April 10. Signor Facta, 
the Italian Premier, made a speech of welcome and 
was thereafter, of course, elected chairman. Then the “boss 
of the show,” Lloyd George, took the floor, and made a re- 
sounding speech, of which the keynote was peaceful codper- 
ation. He made his greatest hit by the following jeu 
desprit: “A distinguished citizen:of Genoa once upon a 
time discovered America, and I am hopeful that Genoa will 
render another immortal service to humanity by enabling 
America to discover Europe.” M. Barthou, for France, fol- 
lowed with a temperate statement, denying the current 
charges that France is militaristic and uncordial towards 
the aims of the conference, but reminding the conferees 
that certain subjects are “taboo.” Next the Japanese and 
Belgian chiefs of delegation spoke. Chancellor Wirth fol- 
lowed with a speech which was a thought too exclusively 
devoted to a recital of Germany’s woes, and, alone of the 

speeches, drew no cheers. 

Then Chicherin rose. He said that the Soviet delegation 
had not come to Genoa to propagandize; that his Govern- 
ment was willing to give sufficient guarantees for foreign 
nationals engaging in business in Russia; and was willing 
to grant many concessions and in particular (here doubt- 
less the Japanese delegates cocked their ears) to open up 
Siberia to the world. To Chicherin’s prophetic vision the 
Genoa Conference was but the first of a series, to conclude 
in a “universal conference.” Steady, Chicherin, steady! 
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near the Washington Monument 


But no, he will step in where even Angles fear to tread. 
Russia, said he, is willing to talk about (there he goes!) 
disarmament. She will reduce her army, if other nations 
will do the same and thereto give guarantees. 

Down sat the Red hero, and up stood M. Barthou. The 
Genoa Conference, said he in effect, must be conducted in 
strict accordance with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Cannes resolutions. The Cannes conferees were jealous for 
the prerogatives of the League of Nations, to which the 
idea of a series of conferences ran counter. As for discus- 
sion of disarmament at Genoa, the answer of France was “a 
definite, categorical, decisive, final, no.” He called for a 
ruling on that point instanter. Chicherin, with delightful 
plausibility, excused his offensive propositicns by quota- 
tions from Lloyd George in the Commons and Briand at 
Washington. He was sorry he was wrong and would, of 
course, abide by the rules. 

Here was certainly a mess. The fate of the Conference 
hung upon the ruling demanded by M. Barthou. Though 
Lloyd George was not the chairman, he settled the matter 
as follows: 

As for ‘the extra subjects M. Chicherin wanted to bring 
in, I ask him not to insist. He will find enough to do here. 
As for other conferences, I did say something about them, 
but then, there is the League of Nations. As for a universal 
conference, including everybody, to talk about everything— 
well, I am getting old. I don’t believe I could last through 
a universal conference. I am sure M. Chicherin will not 
insist. 





































The Second Day 

The second day of the Conference was marked by silly 
behaviour of Chicherin. He protested participation of 
Japan in the chief committee on the ground that Japanese 
troops “occupy a part of the territory of the Far Eastern 
Republic, ally of Russia.” And he protested against Ru- 
manian participation because “Rumania is occupying Bes- 
sarabia, part of Russia.” Viscount Ishii shortly observed 
that Japan was there to stay. The Rumanians declared that 
Bessarabia properly belongs to them, and that the Allies 
have formally confirmed their claim; both statements being 
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true. Signor Facta, the chairman, brusquely dismissed the 
protests as absurd. 

Chicherin then demanded that Russia should have two 
members on one of the important sub-committees, whereas 
no other nation had more than one; “because Russia had so 
much at stake.” The demand was turned down. Chicherin 
is merely acting like himself—propagandishly. 

The day was chiefly devoted to committee organization 
and other preliminaries. 


The Pope’s Letter 

It would, perhaps, not have been within the proprieties 
for the Pope to address directly the Genoa Conference. He 
did so indirectly, however, in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Genoa, ostensibly occasioned by en impulse to congratulate 
the Archbishop upon the latter’s address to his people call- 
ing for their prayers for the Conference. The Pope greatly 
improved the occasion. The following significant parts of 
his letter call for quotation: 


It is with keen pleasure that we read the letter you op- 
portunely addressed to your people on 
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in which the Pope takes a stand with regard to the Genoa 
conference, contains an invitation to modify treaties and 
revise reparation clauses—if not actually during the con- 
ference, at least during “subsequent exchanges of views’’? 

For whom, too, is meant, at the moment when France re- 
fuses to allow discussion of disarmament, this allusion to a 
“forest of bayonets,” which is not, the Pope declares, the 
best guarantee of tranquillity ? 

In the interests of the Holy See itself the letter to the 
Archbishop of Genoa is unfortunate. Let us hope that will 
be realized. 

The German Attitude 
As to the German attitude towards the Conference, Mr. 
Edwin L. James, correspondent for the New York Times, 
says the following in his agreeable way: 

The Germans indeed seem to have reparations on the 
brain to such an extent that they can think of nothing 
else. Their eternal conversation is about the great load 
of this debt about the Fatherland’s neck. I mentioned to 
a German delegate today that the present value of Ger- 
many’s reparation debt, some 120,000,000,000 marks with 
sixty years’ to pay, was a present investment of about 
50,000,000,000 marks, or $12,000,000,000, while France, with 

slightly more than half the population 





the occasion of the international con- 
ference which for the first time in this 
glorious city reunites in peaceful dis- 
cussion victors and vanquished and 
toward which turn all the general hopes 
of the peoples. 

As the representative of the God of 
peace and love we hope and we trust 
that the representatives of the powers 
will be willing to consider with a spirit 
not only serene but also disposed to 
some sacrifice on the altar of the com- 
mon good the sad circumstances under 
which all peoples suffer, which would be 
the first condition to bring thereto an 
efficacious remedy and the first step 
toward that universal pacification for 
which the whole world is longing so 
ardently. 

If even amid the shock of arms Chris- 
tian charity should reign, that should 
be still more true after arms are laid 
aside and treaties of peace signed, and 
so much the more because international 
hatreds, the bad inheritance of war, 
act also to prejudice victorious peoples 
and prepare an unhappy future for the 
whole world. 

It should not be forgotten that the 








of Germany, owed England and Amer- 
ica about $6,000,000,000. His reply 
was that I did not understand the sit- 
uation. 


The Governments Represented 

The Governments represented at 
‘Genoa are as follows: Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Soviet Russia; Albania, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia; Den- 
mark, Esthonia, and Finland; Greece, 
Latvia, Luxembourg, Norway, and 
The Netherlands; Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Spain, and Sweden; Switzer- 
land, Hungary, and San Marino. 
South Africa, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Australia, and Canada have delega- 
tions in addition to that of Great Brit- 
ain; whether they will vote separatel7 
does not appear. 


A Chicherinian Statement 
The following singular business 








best guarantee of tranquillity is not a 
forest of bayonets, but mutual confi- 
dence and friendship. Equally, if it is 
wished to exclude from the conference 
all discussion not only about treaties 
formally concluded but also about the reparations imposed, 
that should not prevent subsequent exchanges of views which 
might facilitate to the vanquished the rapid accomplishment 
of their engagements, which finally would also result to the | 
benefit of the victors. 


The French feel that the letter animadverts unfairly 
upon them. The following is the comment of the semi- 
official Temps: 

It is necessary to explain ourselves with regard to a cer- 
tain document which has made a sensation. The Pope has 
wished quite legitimately to express an opinion on the Genoa 
conference. The Italian text of his letter to the Archbishop 
of Genoa is now before us. It confirms the impression al- 
ready felt. It is an impression of profound regret. 

The pontifical Chancellery cannot be unaware that France 
—defending not only her own rights, but those of certain 
allies especially dear to the Holy See, notably Poland and 
Belgium—has been striving since three months to insure 
that the Genoa conference does not touch existing treaties 
or the reparations problem. The pontifical Chancellery can- 
not be unaware that France secured from the British and 
Italian Governments promises she had a right to expect and 
without which she would not have attended the conference. 

The pontifical Chancellery has the arduous duty of advis- 
ing the Pope of its political initiatives. For Pius XI. has 
just donned the papal tiara and has made it clear he intends 
to resort to advice for his diplomacy, since he retained as 
Secretary of State Cardinal Gasparri. How, then, does it 
happen that a document of_the highest importance, a letter 


International 


Chicherin, Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
and head of Soviet delegation at Genoa 


must not go unrecorded in this sum- 
mary: 

Premier Poincaré told the French 
‘Chamber of Deputies a fortnight ago 
that he had received repeated proposals from the 
Moscow Government looking to a preliminary Franco- 
Russian conference on the Genoa program; the idea 
being a combination against Britain. His action upon 
these proposals was to notify Lloyd George. There’s a de- 
lightful mystery in the business. The proposals were 
brought by veiled women in the form of letters from 
Krasin, Radek, and other Red chiefs. 

Upon which Chicherin remarked: 

Not through the medium of ‘veiled ladies,” but through 
officials of French missions and through well known French 
parliamentarians, Russia proposed to France to enter nego- 
tiations on the assumption that better relations with France 
would lead to further consolidation of good relations with 
Great Britain and France. 

A truly Chicherinian statement. 


Two Nuggets 
At last the site of Carthage is to be thoroughly exca- 
vated and explored by a group of French and American 
men and women. O shades of Dido, Hamilcar, Perpetua, 
Felicitas, Cyprian, and Augustine, be present and assist! 
* * * 
Twenty-one member Governments failed to pay their 
League of Nations dues last year. 
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New Books and Old 


EADING “Peter Whiffle” (Knopf), 

by Carl Van Vechten, was by 
far the best fun I have had in weeks. 
It recalls Huneker, and Cabell, and 
Arthur Machen, whose disciple Peter 
aspired to be. It is a recital of strange 
adventures, a catalogue of curious 
scenes, and books, and plays. Some of 
the folk in it I have seen eating their 
dinners—sedately—within a fortnight. 
Some of the fictitious names conceal 
personalities which may be guessed 
without serious difficulty. I own one 
of the first editions of Trowbridge 
(mine is “Cudjo’s Cave”—Mr. Van 
Vechten spells it “Cudgo”) which 
Peter’s uncle left to Williams College, 
but after being declined by Williams, it 
came upon the market, and I also 
bought it of Alfred F. Goldsmith on 
Lexington Avenue. 

But Peter should have been created 
with a little more care. He should 
have been made either less or more 
real. He should not have been con- 
temptuously named “Whiffle,” and he 
should not appear and disappear like 
Dr. Nikola and the terrible Fu-Manchu. 
The scenes of horror toward the end 
are perhaps a mere burlesque of all 
the mad and morbid heroes from Rod- 
erick Usher down to Dorian Gray and 
Mr. Hichens’s fantastic Eustace. They 
are unworthy of the rest of the book. 
But I must admire Peter for his de- 
votion to Arthur Machen, whose praises 
I have never ceased to sing since— 
can it be?—since 1894. 






Albert M. Hyamson’s “A Dictionary 
of English Phrases” (Dutton) is in- 
teresting and useful, but only indiffer- 
ently up-to-date, although it bears 1922 
upon its title page. It has camouflage 
and boche, but it knows not K. of K., 
nor the Fourteen Points. It says that 
Douchboy. means an American private 
soldier, derived from the shape of the 
buttons on his tunic, whereas it means 
an American infantryman, as differ- 
entiated from the artillery, cavalry, or 
any other arm, and its origin is in dis- 
pute, if known at all. It derives the 
term Yellow Press from “the color of 
the paper on which some of such news- 
papers in the United States were 
printed.” But the true derivation of 
the term is also misunderstood gener- 
ally in this country; James L. Ford 
gives it correctly in his “Forty-Odd 
Years in the Literary Shop” as com- 
ing from the comic character. the “Yel- 
low Kid,” who appeared in the colored 
supplements of the Hearst papers 
twenty-five years ago. I looked with 
great interest to see if it gave The 
Goose Hangs High, and offered any 
information as to whether this should 
be Whangs—i. e., honks—high. This 
was recentlv claimed as the real mean- 
ing of the phrase in a newspaner dis- 
cussion of the subject. But Mr. Hy- 
amson, like apparently all the authori- 
ties. except the “Century Dictionary,” 
is silent about this goose. 


Mr. John Peter Toohey’s “Fresh 


‘Hoyt, who died in 1920. 


Every Hour” (Boni & Liveright) be- 
gins with the rollicking satire of a 
fable by George Ade. I confess that 
I was immensely amused by the pas- 
sage about Miss Lolita Murphy and 
her dramatic ambitions; how she en- 
acted one of the children in the Never- 
Never Land when Maude Adams came 
to Cedar Rapids with “Peter Pan”; 
how she impersonated one of the Irish 
youngsters to whom Chauncey Olcott 
sang a lullaby down in the “glen”’— 
“which is always the setting for the 
third act of an Irish play’; how, after 
that, she felt sure that she was the 
future queen regnant of the English- 
speaking stage; and how she finally 
went on as a member of the crowd in 
“Secret Service Sallie” at “Jollyland.” 


There is a brief and characteristic 
story of Theodore Roosevelt in Mr. 
Chauncey Depew’s “My Memories of 
Eighty Years” (Scribner). Mr. Depew 
was entering the President’s office in 
the White House, as another Senator 
was coming out of the Cabinet room, 
which was filled. The President called 
out: “Senator Depew, do you know 
that man going out?” The Senator 
answered: “Yes, he is a colleague of 
mine in the Senate.” “Well,” shouted 
the President, “he is a crook.” And 
Mr. Depew adds, dryly. “His judg- 
ment subsequently proved correct.” 


The blurb continues to amuse. On 
the, jacket of Dulcie Deamer’s “Reve- 
lation” (Boni & Liveright) we may 
read that the book is “An extraor- 
dinary achievement in _fiction—com- 
bining a sensuous and tensely dra- 
matic appeal with deep religious in- 
spiration.” In other words, a book to 
win the approval, at one and the same 
time, of the Association for the Col- 
lection of Curiosa and Erotica and also 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. A book for the library alike of 
M. de Casanova and the Rev. Dr. John 
Roach Straton. 


“Dry Points” (Frank Shay) is a 
little book of poems by Henry Martyn 
There is a 
reproduction of a portrait which he 
painted of himself, and a brief bio- 
graphical account of the author by his 
friend, William Rose Benét. He was 
a young man of promise, who lives in 
the hearts of his friends. 


Mr. George Moore is a great and ad- 
mired author, and doubtless a sound 
critic. He says that Gerald O’Dono- 
van’s “Vocations” (Boni & Liveright) 


-interested him very much, that he 


couldn’t put the book down. that he 
thinks very well of it, and that it de- 
serves a “prodigiously favorable ar- 
ticle” written about it. It is well writ- 
ten; the scene is Ireland; and the char- 
acters are nearly all ecclesiastics of 
the Church of Rome, old and young, 
male and female. It happens that I 
cannot enjoy a novel about a priest 
who is a rake, nor read with any great 
amount of pleasure the story of an in- 
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trigue between a priest and a nun. 
So, granting the skill, the sincerity, 
and the dignity of treatment with 
which the author has presented his 
story, I leave the book to those who 


are less squeamish than I. It inter- 
ested me sufficiently to read it all 
through, and I respect the author’s 
ability. But I had no better time of 
it than I would if I had spent the two 
hours in a dentist’s chair. 


There are some personal recollec- 
tions of Queen Victoria in Dr. Ethel 
Smyth’s “Streaks of Life” (Knopf). 
Dr. Smyth’s name is better known in 
England than in this country; as a 
musician and a suffragist. She sang 
to the Queen on a stormy day at Bal- 
moral, and her description of the little 
old lady, who was so game, and drove 
out through the storm, without wrap 
or umbrella, who although aged and 
afflicted with sciatica rose painfully 
but heroically from her chair to shake 
hands with the singer—these things 
arouse again one’s admiration for the 
old Queen. Suppose she did have old- 
fashioned ideas about divorce, and 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s paintings, and 
smoking, and dear Albert, and side- 
whiskers. She was a much better 
sport than most of the people who 
sneer at her! But even better, in Dr. 
Smyth’s book, is the section about the 
Empress Eugénie. She writes of a 
gentleman who after the Armistice 
called on her—the ex-Empress was 
then nearly ninety-five—and talked 
with her for five hours. There was not 
a soul alive, said he, who had her pre- 
cise knowledge of political events of 
the past. It was like talking with a 
dozen dead-and-gone statesmen, with 
the very incarnation of history. 


Cat-lovers tell me that I have no 
right to complain about the bird-kill- 
ing habits of the cat as long as I kill 
cows (or encourage other men to kill 
them) to make steaks for myself. I 
have always felt that this is a non- 
sequitur; at least, I do not torment the 
cows, nor piay with them, nor bedevil 
them, before killing. It is a pleasure 
to find that John Burroughs had a 
healthy detestation for a cat engaged 
in killing a bluebird. His son, Julian 
Burroughs, relates the incident in the 
sketch about his father which is in- 
cluded in John Burroughs’s “My Boy- 
hood” (Doubleday). The earliest recol- 
lection which he had of his father was 
his chasing and stoning the family cat 
who had caught a bluebird. “I remem- 
ber the fierce look in the cat’s eyes, and 
her nose flattened over the back of 
blue, her nervously twitching tail, and 
the speed and strength with which 
father pursued her, and the language 
he used, language . . . which discred- 
jted the cat and her ancestry as w7ll.” 
If as good a man as John Burroughs 
could do that, as much of a friend of 
all animals (of all decent animals). let 
the next bird-hunting cat I see look 
out—if there are any stones or clubs or 
flat-irons handy. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Poem, Parody, and Play 


SEEDS OF TIME. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


‘Pur LAMP AND THE BELL. By Edna St. 


Vincent Millay. New York: Frank 
Shay. ; 
A GATE OF CEDAR. By Katherine Morse. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Sones AND MORE SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 
ANTRIM. By Moira O'Neill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
THE VEIL. By Walter De La Mare. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 
HEAVENS. By Louis Untermeyer. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
THE Book OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY. 
Edited by James Weldon Johnson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 


N a portentous literary occasion 

a few years ago, Lord Dunsany 
delivered himself of the dictum that 
prose was a more difficult medium than 
verse; whereupon Mr. John Drinkwater 
relieved the feelings of most of those 
present by bluntly stating that Lord 
Dunsany didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about. That was a true word. 
And by the same token, Mr. Drink- 
water, the poet, in his latest collection, 
“Seeds of Time,” falls somewhat be- 
low the mark of Mr. Drinkwater, the 
dramatist. Perhaps this is a little un- 
fair. Those who love the quiet, philo- 
sophic note will find much to charm 
them in these forty-two well-wrought 
poems; and we must not always de- 
mand _ striking originality, livelier 
spirit, and subtler music, when there 
remains something to compensate for 
their absence. 

Just why “The Lamp and the Bell,” 
a play in five acts by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, should be characterized by pub- 
lisher and critics as “Shakespearean” 
and “Elizabethan” is hard to under- 
stand, unless any drama in iambic 
pentameter located in a fairy-tale Ital- 
ian kingdom necessarily deserves those 
impressive adjectives. It is, in fact, a 
picturesque, romantic play, reviving 
the wicked stepmother motif and other 
elements from the folk-tales collected 
by the Brothers Grimm; and it is 
chiefly concerned with the firm friend- 
ship of two fair princesses. Though 
the cast includes a brace of well-born 
and respectable kings, one illegitimate 
and villainous duke, and one loving 
minstrel named Fidelio, the chief in- 
terest is consistently in the ladies of 
the dramatis personae. Hence the 
play was well adapted to the occasion 
for which it was written—the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Vassar College Alum- 
nae Association—and is heartily rec- 
ommended to the attention of the more 
ambitious among the dramatic clubs in 
girls’ high schools and colleges. 

“I pipe not to the world, I pipe to 
my own heart,” sings Katherine Morse 
in the foreword to her book of poems, 
“A Gate of Cedar,” thereby suggest- 
ing the ungracious question, “Then 
why publish?” However, the world 


By John Drinkwater. 


must not be so literal and ungrateful. 
Miss Morse’s verses, while in no way 
unusual, are creditable and pleasant 
to read. 

An audience, again limited yet 
slightly larger than the author’s own 
heart, is addressed by Moira O’Neill 
in her “Songs and More Songs of the 
Glens of Antrim”; for, as we learn 
from the preface, these songs “were 
written by a Glenswoman in the dialect 
of the Glens, and chiefly for the pleas- 
ure of other Glenspeople.” Let us 
again be thankful, then, that we have 
been permitted to share the pleasure 
of the people of the Glens, for the 
songs are musical, human, and with 
only a little more Irish dialect than is 
absolutely necessary for seasoning. 
Most of the songs are inevitably in 
minor key; since little employment 
would there be for the Irish harp were 
it not for numerous disappointments 
in love, a high rate of mortality among 
lovers, and a very whirlwind of sighs 
of longing for some spot in Green Erin 
where (ochone!) the singer is not. The 
pleasant sadness is relieved by the 
shrewd homeliness of such things as 
“The Rachray Man,” “The Grand 
Match,” “Never Married,” and “Tidy 
Annie,” and by a few poems of a dif- 
ferent note, grouped under the title, 
“Songs from North-West Canada.” 

And now comes one whom no lover of 
poetry could possibly ignore—Walter 
De La Mare, with strange, beautiful 
imaginings, new and enchanting word 
music, and a pensive yet not gloomy 
other-worldliness. As always, Weird 
Walter is attended by a throng of 
eerie intimations and Unseen Pres- 
ences. Turning the eighty-four pages 
of “The Veil,” his present volume, one 
immediately encounters an imp, a 
naiad, and an especially captivating 
frost fairy; and leaves these only to 
enjoy the society of various ghosts, 
haunts, and spectres, a host of elf- 
folk, a batch of amalillios (if you 
know what they are), not to mention 
a face and a soul, both crazed, and a 
choice assortment of phantasms, 
nightmares, sorceries, and _ incanta- 
tions. However, the Society for Psy- 
chical Research could make nothing of 
Mr. De La Mare; his spooks, for the 
most part, remain as intangible as 
those of Antigonish. The almost im- 
peccable taste of their creator or 
evoker prevents them from ever being 
grisly or horrid, and one is always 
glad to have met them. Almost every 
line of this poet has a touch of magic. 
In that happy lyric, “Titmouse,” telling 
of a visit of a feathered mite lured 
from the “vast unknown of air” to 
feast on a palm-nut, we come to this 
final stanza: 

This tiny son of life; this sprite, 

By momentary human sought, 

Plume will his wing in the dappling light, 
Clash timbrel shri] and gay— 

And into time’s enormous nought, 
Sweet-fed, will flit away. 

Everything is ultimately pardonable 
in one who can so write. Yet Mr. De 
La Mare is sometimes needlessly ob- 
secure: he has an annoying trick of 
omitting articles before nouns, pre- 
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sumably to meet metrical exigencies; 

and how can such a master of varied 

syllabic melody tolerate this almost 

unreadable quatrain?— 

Mouse frisked and scampered, leapt, 
gnawed, squeaked ; 

Small at the window looped cowled bat 


awing ; 

The dim-lit rafters with the night-mist 
reeked ; 

The Cat looked long and softly at the 
King. 


Ah, well! Each Aladdin’s palace must 
have its unfinished window. 


In the dedication that introduces 
“Heavens,” the author, Mr. Louis Un- 
termeyer, images himself as “Putting 
up his blunted lance and deserting, for 
all time, the ensanguined lists of Par- 
ody”—a threat or promise dangerous 
to make and not to be taken too liter- 
ally. The first part of the book pic- 
tures an excursion into the celestial 
abodes supposedly created for them 
selves by such authors as Chesterton, 
Wells, George Moore, and Sinclair 
Lewis, each private paradise being 
described in the style of its literary 
inhabitant or dominating genius. In 
“The Heaven of Lost Memoirs,” the 
resident, Mr. George Moore, rattles on 
very like Mr. George Moore. And 
while in “The Heaven of Mean 
Streets” (including Main Street), 
rather less than justice is done to Dr. 
Kennicott, the story of “The Heaven 
Above Storysende” might be a verit- 
able transcription of James Branch 
Cabell. As for the rest of the book, 
there is satire and good sense in the 
“Previews” of those predicted works, 
“The Manufacture of Verse” and 
“Versed Aid to the Injured’; and in 
the section entitled “Relativity” there 
are parodies, mostly able and _in- 
genious, of the usual] poets. In short, 
Mr. Untermeyer continues to be clever, 
almost fatally clever, and would be 
more enjoyable if he did not produce 
the cffect of being completely fasci- 
nated by his own cleverness. 

As Mr. James Weldon Johnson justly 
intimates in his informative essay 
prefacing “The Book of American 
Negro Poetry,” there is a far better 
excuse for this collection than for 
many other recent anthologies. Re- 
viewing the literary achievements of 
the American negro, the anthologist 
selects Paul Laurence Dunbar as “the 
greatest figure in literature which the 
colored race in the United States has 
produced,” a man of unmixed negro 
blood who, like Burns, “took the humble 
speech of his people and made _ it 
classic.” It must be said that, inter- 
esting and valuable as the collection 
is, the actual poetical value of its con- 
tents is rather disappointing. Their 
deficiencies may well be largely due to 
causes that Mr. Johnson so temper- 
ately and sanely sets forth: “The 
colored poet in the United States la- 
bors within limitations which he can- 
not easily pass.over. He is always on 
the defensive or the offensive. The 
pressure upon him to be propagandic 
is well nigh irresistible. These condi- 
tions are suffocating to breadth and 
to real art in poetry.” Yet there are 
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sure evidences of progress in the work 
of such recent writers as Claude 
McKay, Georgia Douglas Johnson, and 
the editor himself. Our later Afro- 
American poets are generally abandon- 
ing dialect and plantation conventions, 
and are dealing with life as they know 
it under new and more varied condi- 
tions. It will indeed be interesting to 
compare this first anthology in its field 
with another made, say, ten years from 
now. ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Flashlight and Flame 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED. By F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ; 

THE FarR REwarDs. By Thomas Beer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


OWARDS the end of “The Beauti- 
ful and Damned,” a certain best- 
selling Dick Caramel says: “You 
know these new novels make me tired. 
My God! Everywhere I go some silly 
girl asks me if I’ve read ‘This Side of 
Paradise.’ Are our girls really like 
that? If it’s true to life, which I 
don’t believe, the next generation is 
going to the dogs. I’m sick of all this 
shoddy realism. I think there’s a place 
for the romanticist in fiction.” With 
this neat blend of Shavian self-adver- 
tisement and post- Wellsian sarcasn, 
the current novel is hit off. If only 
Mr. Fitzgerald and his brilliant con- 
temporaries could feel the difference 
between telling a story and hitting 
things off! If they would oniy leave 
the latter art, or sport, to suck. artists, 
or sportsmen, as the Menckens and the 


Nathans and the host of clever juniors 


who have no stories in them! “The 
Beautiful and Damned” is a real story, 
but a story greatly damaged by wit. 
The narrative is infested with brilliant 
passages, “striking” descriptions, and 
scraps of ebullient commentary. The 
persons are not permitted to emerge 
from the type; whenever they seem 
about to emerge, their author shoves 
them back to anonymity by making 
them his own obvious mout.ipieces. It 
is true that Anthony is intended to be 
a feeble ass in conduct, and a glib and 
even skilful talker nevertheless. But 
who believes that, in his last inter- 
view with Caramel, it is really the sod- 
den and aimless Anthony who de- 
claims: “The arts are very old... . 
Poetry is dyimg first. It’ll be absorbed 
into prose sooner or later. For in- 
stance, the beautiful word, the col- 
ored and glittering word, and the 
beautiful simile belong to prcse now. 
To get attention poetry has got to 
strain for the unusual word, the harsh, 
earthy word that’s never been beautiful 
before. Beauty, as the sum of several 
beautiful parts, reached its apotheosis 
in Swinburne. It can’t go any further 
—except in the novel, perhaps.” Very 
interesting and clever, but pure youth 
—and—Fitzgerald. And we get the 
same sort of thing, repeatedly, from 
the, we should otherwise suppose, 
empty-headed Gloria. 

No, one cannot make much of this 
as pure novel, certainly not as either 
pure realism or romanticism. A nov- 
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elist cannot be made out of an air of 
amused omniscience, or even by the 
most animated pursuit of irrelevancies: 
these things are the bane, not the 
making, of a true story-teller. I think 
Mr. Fitzgerald has the gift, if he has 
the patience to sort it out from minor 
gifts and to give it a chance. Mean- 
while, maneuvering to find the angle 
from which his work looks best, we 
find ourselves, somewhat unexpectedly 
perhaps, gazing upon a modern mor- 
ality. We may best take him as a 
maker of parable. Cutting out the 
manifold little clevernesses of this 
book, and even such individual pieces 
of excellence as the amu-ing episode 
of “salesmanship” recorded in _ the 
single long chapter called “A Matter 
of Aesthetics,” we discover embedded 
in it a notable fable of current life. 
For such a fable Gloria the beautiful 
and heartless, Anthony the drunken 
and paltry, are sufficiently character- 
ized. They are true enough to preva- 
lent types. And the parable ends with 
a glorious ironical punch. Gloria is 
punished by the mere loss of youth and 
beauty; Anthony by the vtter fatuity 
of wealth. 

“The Fair Rewards” is an equally 
up-to-the-moment study of current 
life, and a considerably better story. 
It has creative unity, is free from ir- 
relevancies and digressions. Its people 
at least produce an illusion of reality, 
in speech and conduct. One never feels 
that the author has to be continually 
pulling himself back to his tale from 
preoccupations with other matters— 
ideas and epigrams and so on. It is a 
story not of “theatrical life’ in the 
usual sense, so much as of current life 
as embodied in certain persons who 
happen to be connected with the the- 
atre. Or at least, if it is primarily a 
study of a class, as embodied especially 
in Mark Walling, it is a study of noth- 
ing alien to common experience, mu- 
tatis mutandis. Mark Walling is a 
remarkable portrait of that bogey of 
common report, the theatrical man- 
ager. How chance finds him as an ob- 
scure farm boy, and how luck and an 
inexplicable touch of genius set him 
on the way to the hazardous career of 
the Broadway magnate, is only part of 
his story. It is in his characterization, 
the intimate knowledge we acquire of 
his simplicity, his hard common sense, 
his unerring flair for matters of the 
theatre, his incorrigible sentimentality, 
that the prime merit of the book lies. 
Extraordinary also is the portrait of 
the adored and doomed Margot, the 
flapper predestined by blood and train- 
ing and the infection of the times to 
make a mess of her life at its very 
outset. And Cora Boyle, and Cosmo 
Rand, and above all old Carson, are fig- 
ures to be remembered through the dim 
dancing shapes that people current fic- 
tion. “The Fair Rewards” is not a 
novel of “promise”—does not lose its 
way gloriously in the general direction 
of this or that kind of achievement. 
Within its range and intention it is a 
firm, well-balanced, and finished piece 
of interpretive story-telling. 

H. W. BoYNTON 


Drama 


On a Certain Condescension 
Towards Musical Comedies 


“Goop MorNING Deariz.” By Anne Cald- 
well. Globe Theatre. 

MARJOLAINE. By Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing; lyrics by Brian Hooker. 
Broadhurst Theatre. 

THE ROSE oF STAMBOUL. By Harold At- 
teridge. Century Theatre. 

THE HoteL Mouse. By Guy Bolton; 
adapted from a comedy by Gerbidon 
and Armont. Shubert Theatre. 

Cost Fan TurtreE. Text by Lorenzo da 
Ponte. Metropolitan Opera House. 


HERE is no legitimate reason why 
musical comedies should be ex- 
empt from critical consideration. They 
fill our theatres night after night, 
month after month; there is no ques- 
tioning their sweeping popularity; 
they are discussed and recommended 
by intelligent folk. But lovers of this 
type of entertainment seldom possess 
the courage of their convictions. There- 
fore they submit to that general and 
implied condescension towards musical 
comedy which is expressed by those 
who champion nothing less important 
than solemn and serious attempts to 
elevate the American stage. This fear 
of being frivolous leads people to ex- 
claim of such offerings as Shaw’s “Back 
to Methusaleh”: “I thought it was 
perfectly wonderful—but it tired me 
out completely.” And, on the other 
hand, only in secret can they be in- 
duced to confess that they have truly 
enjoyed “Sally” or “Good Morning 
Dearie.” Such an attitude exposes a 
contradictory conception of the func- 
tion of the theatre. If an entertain- 
ment acts as a tonic, buoys up our 
spirits, makes us forget the passing of 
time and banishes fatigue, must we 
look upon it with contempt? Because 
it is immensely popular must we neces- 
sarily condemn it? And, on the other 
hand, if the most ambitious and most 
desperately serious of legitimate drama 
lowers our vitality, acts as a depres- 
sant, increases our fatigue, and “leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth,” must we 
therefore join in the critical chorus 
which acclaims it, at least for the cur- 
rent week, as immortal drama? 

The danger of any critical scrutiny 
of current musical comedies perhaps 
lies in the possibility that we may make 
the unwelcome discovery that on the 
whole they are more intelligently and 
efficiently assembled than the average 
type of “legitimate” play. This, how- 
ever, need not indicate a supreme or- 
der of excellence. The trouble seems 
to be that the demand for musical 
comedy “books” far exceeds the supply 
of talent available to, write them. 
While our young playwrights are turn- 
ing their attention to the production - 
of dramas solemn and somniferous, 
purveyors of musical comedy | are 
rushed or driven to the unfortunate 
expedient of rewriting and rehashing 
mediocre French farces, or digging ‘in 
the graveyard of the dear dead drama 
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of yesteryear for “books” that may be 
galvanized into some semblance of life, 
No field in the American theatre offers 
greater possibilities for originality and 
new ideas. The American theatre 
could well dispense with the new crop 
of little Strindbergs and Ibsens; but it 


is crying aloud for a William Schwenk. 


Gilbert. 

At present the chief danger is stan- 
dardization. We are suffering from an 
epidemic of jazzy, shimmying Cinde- 
rellas—working girls who emerge from 
department stores or ateliers and find 
themselves in the last act in aristocra- 
tic ballroom or syncopating cabaret, 
with the Fairy Prince carrying, instead 
of a glass slipper, a handsome flask. 
These Irenes, these Sallies, these Let- 
ties, these Rose Maries deviate but 
slightly from this formula. Yet in 
some strange fashion, despite the ban- 
alities of plot and characterization, the 
entertainments exhibit a spontaneous 
verve and aplomb. 

By far the most effective of the re- 
cent exhibitions is “Good Morning 
Dearie.” Jerome Kern’s sophisticated 
music is more important than Miss 
Caldwell’s book; but the latter reveals 
a certain fresh audacity. It possesses 
a certain truculent and racy wit. 
Blithely defying probability, it has the 
courage to be picturesquely absurd 
and inconsistent. The result justifies 
this defiance. With good-natured fam- 
iliarity, jailbirds and _ safe-crackers 
mingle with the pompous proprietress 
of a Fifth Avenue establishment. We 
are transported gaily from those dis- 
tinguished purlieus to a dancehall in 
Chinatown; thence back to the show- 
room of that “Toddle Shop” to view 
exquisitely costumed mannequins; and 
finally to a “black-and-white” ball at 
an aristocratic country home. There 
is action, movement, an élan vital that 
sweeps us recklessly along. The one 
element missing is listlessness, The 
performers, from every outward evi- 
dence, enjoy themselves no les n 
the audience. There is generous topical 
satire in the song of the “crooks” which 
expressed satisfaction. with “working 
conditions” in New York City. And 
in Harland Dixon we find a dancer who 
seems to be a truly contributive and 
creative artist; a comedian who uses 
his head no less than his feet. It seems 
to me that American dramatists have 
a good deal to learn from such an en- 
tertainment. 

There is something more perfunc- 
tory, more routine, less inspired in 
“Marjolaine,” which is a musical ver- 
sion of Louis N. Parker’s once popular 
“Pomander Walk.” There is a quaint 
charm in the setting—those five little 
houses on the Thames “out Chiswick 
way.” The young ladies of the chorus. 
are in Kate Greenaway costumes; and 
the current devotion to St. Vitus has 
been completely suppressed. But in 
all this obvious effort at refinement,. 
there is a suggestion of vacuity, even 
a lack of vitality. The dull moments 
are, however, banished by such artists. 
as Misses Peggy Wood and Mary Hay. 





The latter, an ingenue of originality 
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and charm, succeeds in winning her 
audiences as few young ladies do out- 
side the pages of irresponsible fiction. 


“The Rose of Stamboul” is typical 
Viennese operetta, depending more 
upon the waltzes of Leo Fall and spec- 
tacular effects in scenery and costume 
than upon plot or dialogue, to fill the 
vast auditorium of the Century Theatre. 
The current myth of poor acoustics at 
the Century is dispelled by the bar- 
barous diction and enunciation of some 
of the lesser performers in this produc- 
tion. We heard them, heard them only 
too clearly, so that we could imagine 
ourselves in Tenth Avenue instead of 
Central Park West. As a reward, 
however, we were permitted to listen 
to the exquisitely pure English spoken 
and sung by Marion Green, one of the 
finest artists of the lyric stage. 

“The Hotel Mouse” is one of those 
French farces that become musical 
comedies on Broadway. It is of no spe- 
cial significance except that it affords 
Miss Frances White an opportunity to 
appear again in “rompers” and to sing 
another of those sophisticatedly child- 
ish ditties—the present only dealing 
with “Ohio” instead of the celebrated 
“Mississippi.” Entertainment of this 
type should be classified as vaudeville 
instead of musical comedy, since it 
throws overboard all of the rich pos- 
sibilities inherent in this form. 


To realize these latent treasures we 
should not look to the future but turn 
our attention to the production of Mo- 
zart’s musical comedy “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” which is a veritable triumph at 
the Metropolitan. I hope that one play- 
goer may be permitted here to speak a 
word in defence of that much-abused 
and generally condemned libretto of 
Lorenzo Da Ponte. To me it is not 
“one of the worst libretti” ever written 
for an opera; but in a certain sense 
one of the best. Artificial, absurd, im- 
probable, and implausible it certainly is. 
Yet to criticize it as a poor piece of 
playwriting is tantamount to condemn- 
ing “Pinafore” as being inferior to 
the novels of Joseph Conrad as pictures 
of sea-faring life. It lifts us into the 
realm of ideas. Like the works of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, “Cosi Fan Tutte” is 
no nearsighted, realistic transcription 
of “life,” but a decorative and expres- 
sive pattern woven out of an amusingly 
malicious and illuminating idea. Is it 
not a worthy achievement to sustain 
our interest in this gossamer theme, to 
caress and cherish this gaiety so that 
no element of bitterness, or of soggi- 
ness, is permitted to destroy that divine 
effervescence of Mozart? 


Before condemning contemporary ef- 
forts, let us remember that the frivol- 
ous “Cosi Fan Tutte” lives today, while 
the tragedies of 1790 are buried in 
dust. Let us not forget that the works 
of Gilbert and Sullivan are among the 
most popular dramas in the English 
language, though they were composed 
as topical musical comedies. Let us, 
especially, remember that solemnity in 
the theatre is not necessarily a symp- 
tom of dramatic importance. 
ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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Golf from Two Sides 


By ROGER WETHERED and 
JOYCE WETHERED. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


This book is essentially modern in treat- 
ment. The game is approached from the 
points of view of both men and lady players, 
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of a vast amount of new evidence; and no 
one will turn to this work without gaining 
fresh light upon a series of subjects by no 
means easy to trace. The work is amply ref- 
erenced throughout and the appendices of 
fifty-eight closely printed pages contain a 
very full bibliography.”’— The Times (Lon- 


don). 


Germany and the French 
Revolution 


By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Author of 

“History and Historians in the Nine- 

teenth Century,” etc. 8vo. $5.50 net. 

“An immense amount of material has been 
collected in this volume which gives the 
thought of the great thinkers of Germany who 
were contemporary with the French Revolu- 
tion, and in addition, the general attitude of 
the masses is made evident.”—Boston Even- 
ing Transcript. 


Lady Agatha: A Romance of 
Tintagel 
By BEATRICE CHASE, Author 
of “Through a Dartmoor Window,” 
etc. Crown 8vo.. $2.00 net. 
“In ‘Lady Agatha’ Miss Beatrice Chase 
has returned to romance, and has put both 
imagination and ‘heart’ into a story which 


also satisfies all the canons of craftsmanship.” 
—The Daily Graphic (London). 


A Text-Book of the History 
of Architecture 


By A. D. F. HAMLIN, AM., 
L.H.D., F.A.1.A., Professor of the 
History of Architecture in Columbia 
University. New Edition, Revised 
with 235 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
$2.50 net. 

This Edition has been entirely reset to al- 
low of a thorough revision of facts and the 
utilization of new information in the fields 
of architectural history and archeology; there 
has been some rearrangement of topics, some 
additional matter made necessary by new dis- 
coveries, new achievements requiring men- 
tion, etc.; and some of the illustrations have 
been renewed and a few new ones added. 


Dramatic Theory and Prac- 
tice in France, 1690-1808 


By ELEANOR F. JOURDAIN, 
M.A., Principal of St. Hugh’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. $4.25 net. 


The purpose of this book is to trace the 
development of drama in France from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century, and to 
show the relation between the theory and 
practice of the stage in that period. An ap- 
pendix to the volume gives some account of 
plays that are interesting from an historical 
rather than a dramatic point of view. 


The Truisms of Statecrait: 


An Attempt to Define, in General 
Terms, the Origin, Growth, Purpose 
and Possibilities, of Popular Gov- 
ernment. 


By the HON. BRUCE SMITH, 
- K.C. Crown 8vo. $2.60 net. 


The author, who has been for many years 
a member of the Australian Federal House of 
Representatives, attempts in this popularly 
written treatise to define in general terms 
the origin, growth, aims, and possibilities of 
popular government. 


Outspoken Essays 


By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, 
C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A., Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Eighth Printing, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. $2.25 net. 


The Dean, in a new Preface to this volume 
of Essays, reviews his writings of two years 
ago and shows that his prophecy of an eco- 
nomic collapse has come true, but is disposed 
to agree with those who think that we have 
turned the most perilous corner. 
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England and India— 


~Macaulay on Clive 
and Hastings 


Classics in the Light of Modern 
Conditions 
By Frederick .Houk Law 


VII 


The burning sun, the strange vegeta- 
tion of the palm and the cocoa tree, the 
rice field, the tank, the huge trees, older 
than the Mogul Empire, under which the 
‘village crowds assemble, the thatched roofs 
of the peasant’s hut, the rich tracery of 
the mosque where the imaum prays with 
his face to Mecca, the drums, and banners, 
and gaudy idols, the devotees swinging in 
the air, the graceful maiden, with the 
pitcher on her head, descending the steps 
to the river side, the black faces, the long 
beards, the yellow streaks of sect, the 
turbans and the flowing robes, the spears 
and the silver maces, the elephants with 
their canopies of state, the gorgeous palan- 
quin of the prince and the close litter of 
the noble lady the halls where 
suitors laid gold and perfumes at the feet 
of sovereigns . the wild moor where 
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the gypsy camp was pitched . . . the 
bazaars, humming like beehives with the 
crowd of buyers and sellers . . . the 


jungle where the lonely courier shakes his 
bunch of iron rings to scare away the 
hyenas. : 


I* such words Lord Macaulay speaks 

of the vast land of India, a region 
that is both mystery and problem, a 
realm of romance and a place of terror. 
Out of that overcrowded hive have 
come the black plagues that have 
threatened all human life; from that 
inscrutable orient came the soft cloths, 


_|the delicate perfumes, and the jewels 


of Golconda that set Columbus jour- 
neying to find a new way to the East, 
and that drew traders from all Europe. 
Today India is a world problem. At 
any moment events may turn, as they 
turned in middle Europe in 1914, and 
shake all civilization. One number of 
The National Geographic Magazine 
(December, 1913) gave many pictures 
of the strange “saints” who lie on beds 
of spikes, throw their babies into 
clumps of thorns, bury themselves 
alive, hang head downwards day after 
day, hold their arms behind them or in 
the air until the flesh shrivels and 
movement becomes impossible, or who 
do other strange and horrible things 
that mock sanity. 

A “saint” in this land of “saints,” 
Mahatma Gandhi just now fascinates 
the Indian mind, urges non-codperation 
with the British—absolute boycott— 
‘anid ‘seems ready to plunge India into 
all the bloodshed= of a new Mutiny. 
Thousands of his propagandists are 
at work in the United States. Their 
arguments’°are “subtle. They cry 
“India for the Indians!” and many an 
ignorant person answers: “Why not?” 

The student who studies Lord Ma- 
caulay’s Essays on Clive and on Hast- 
ings finds at least one answer to the 





a H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 20, 1922. 


Indian propagandist: “There is no In- 
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‘ dia!” In those fascinating essays the 
la— student finds that India is a welter of 
conflicting races. Some 300,000,000 
ve people crowd a continent, he eg . 
every difference of topography anc 
ened, They are not one people, but FOR MEN AND WOMEN’ $700 & $8.00 SHOES 
speak 147 distinct languages. They YOU CAN ALWAYS 
dern are utterly unlike in personal appear- | I] SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 -$6.00 
ance, in character, and in social and W LDOUGLAS SHOES —— 
| religious beliefs. Hindu, Mohamme- | [{ SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY |i wW.L. DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
4aw dan, Buddhist, Sikh, Jain, Parsee, TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
Animist, and Christian, and a thousand — EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 
other “ists,” they have more hatreds, | They are made of the best and finest 
regeta- more contempts, more desire to ex- % leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
e, the terminate one another than we, in our ma a: weillling te enclee the biet hess for 
older democratic land, can imagine. As Ma- the price that money can buy. The 
ch the caulay tells of Bengalese and Mahrattas quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
| roofs and other peoples, the astoziched stu- examining them can you appreciate 
ry of dent asks: “Which one is the real In- their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
Boo. dian?” They are all real Indians— quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
wa re and there is no one India. at anywhere near our prices. 
h the The reader of Macaulay learns, too, 
Steps that the British desire law and order, Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
e long and that they would protect the Indian exceptionally good values. W. L. 
the from the Indian. “Oriental despots,” Douglas shoes are put into all of our W.L. Douglas name 
per says Macaulay, “are perhaps the worst 108 stores at factory cost. Wedo | 04 portrait is the 
Beng class of human beings.” Broken into not make one cent of profit until | pest known shoe 
ter of countless enmities, with new aspirants the shoes are sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 
where for power springing up every year, dollars for you to remember that | world. It stands for 
e feet India had been storm-swept for cen- THE STAMPED PRICE when you buy shoes at our stores | theh —_— 
where turies. “Under the Nabobs the hurri- Is ae YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. pt pn ae 
, = cane of Mahratta cavalry had passed | [J unreasonable prorms ( The intrinsic value 
pre annually over the rich alluvial plain.” No matter where you live, shoe [| ofa Trade Mark lies 
as his After the coming of the British, and dealers can supply you with W. L. | in giving to the con- 
y the while the power of the Empire had not Douglas shoes. They cost no more | sumer the equiva- 
yet changed gold-seeking adventurers in San Francisco than they do in | lent £ — price 
into noble-hearted statesmen, condi- New York. Insist upon having W. L. [Paid goods. 
eaks tions changed. “It is probable that the Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
gion oldest man in Bengal could not recollect retail price stamped on the sole. 
m, a a season of equal security and prosper- Do not take a substitute and pay pie ce 
rror. ity. For the first time within living extra profits. Order direct from yy ‘4’ Bougias Shoe Co. 
have memory the province was placed un- the factory and save money. 169 Spark 3t., Mase. 
have der a government strong enough to| = 
that prevent others from robbing, and not e 
oths, inclined to play the robber itself.” ace stitute 
wels That is the situation today. Irriga- 
jour- tion, war against plague, developing Do you seek advancement in Busi- 
Hast, manufacture, improved sanitation, a ness or in Accountancy practice— 
rope. vast increase in education, schools, } Ae ae * Sean: ag 
. At colleges, roads, railroads, developing Credit Manager, Tax Specialist ? ‘ 
they native power, native police, native sol- Accountancy and 
and diery, and a constant uplift of the Business Administration 
! of whole people, together with protection Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
saat: from the rapacity of neighbor lands, ara oon ao eane ee ets ry pase fombined with wuperior oppor pportonty for ed- - 
we makes India today a paradise beside aro emstantly available.” Students “ake supplemen- ucational advancement rimming, tennis, 
into rine iied seat thet a student leazne{f] Stumm tte tod rads 3] Scie seta 
Ird a lew Yor! 
ie from Macaulay is that the British love “tte ; ity ere N. U Mice Pore 
ia — hate jie a py? smineoane « MICHI 
sion. e entire story o ive and o 
and Hastings is the story of the rescue of ROWN 
who India from those who would rob it. Bronchial 
ings The first traders were money-seekers ayere) CH E 
only. Even Clive and Hastings were | 
its,” tyrannous in the eyes of the British. (fol Ule]s UTA 0) (ol cam Rey4 ci (1 ch) 
sate The English people ——— mo 
tion and their fellows. Macaulay and other 
tt— writers scored them as wrong-doers. QUICKLY RELIEV E COUGHING 
a Even in the days of the East India Voice, Catarshal sad Asana Code 
—_ Company England demanded absolute tions. Harmless—no opiates, Notcandy ee 
— justice and absolute honesty in dealing yo lige My ty - Address Waurex Dutt Scorr, President - 
heir with India. In 1858 India came under Gongret Soles Agente: PEF Beng Oo, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
an the Crown. Today every uplifting 307 University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 
Fes force of civilization, backed by all the 
Ma- Lreror aw and of justice that charac’! The Independent and the Weekly Review invites inquiries 
ail terizes the noblest men, is working to to t 1 f "i health b 
‘a save. India ‘from. ever. galing back into pertaining to travel for pleasure, health or business. 
In- the dark days of the past when, India THE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
strove to kill India. 140 Nassau Street, New York City. 
\ 
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How to Study 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


How to Apply 
Hygiene 


Don’t let your teeth slow 
up your school work 


O you know that statistics show 

that students with strong, clean 

teeth do better work in school than 
those who neglect their teeth? * 


If you have not formed the night and 
morning tooth-brushing habit, you are 
not applying the hygiene lessons you 
have learned, and are allowing your teeth 
to lower your vitality and your power to 
concentrate. 


Notwithstanding the sensible advice that 
has been offered by physicians, dentists, 
and others who have given attention to 
the importance of good teeth, many 
people continue to neglect or ignore the 
requirements of dental hygiene as long 
as their teeth do not ache. 


Poisons from an unclean mouth seep 
through the system and cause all sorts of 
trouble. 


This can be avoided if you brush your 
teeth the right way. First, use an effi- 
cient dentifrice, one which washes the 
teeth and doesn’t scratch the fragile 
enamel surface. Colgate’s is recom- 
mended by more dentists than any other 
dentifrice. 


Another thing to remember, is that 
just brushing the teeth in a sketchy way, 


once in a while, will not properly cleanse | 


your mouth. The proper method for 
brushing the teeth is clearly shown in 
Colgate’s ‘‘Instructions for Home Care 
of the Teeth.’’ Send for it today. (See 
coupon below. ) 





*In a recent dental examination in 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, the teeth of over two thousand 
students were examined by a number 
of dentists and the number of cavities 
recorded. 

Among other things, a study by 
rooms was made. In the room having 
the highest average number of cavities 
per girl, it was found that every girl 
had failed to pass her last examination. 


SESE ee Rea ah oa a aes. 


‘ Good Teeth-Good Health Dept., 

1 COLGATE & CO., Dept. 285, 

\ 199 Fulton St., New York City. 
I I am a student in (name of school) 
I 


I eee eee reeeeeeeee hhh 


| 

| 

| 

I 

: | 
Please send me a trial tube of Ribbon u 
Dental Cream and “Instructions for | 
Home Care of Teeth.” | 
(Your name)....... IADR RS el T 
(Your address)........0.......ssseceeeee se. 
: 
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English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. England and India—Macaulay on Clive 
and Hastings. 

1. What three propositions of present-day sig- 
nificance are emphasized in Macaulay’s 
essayS on Clive and Hastings? 

2. What do Macaulay’s essays on India say 
concerning the — of ee when 
under purely native governmen 

38. What Ted Lord Macaulay to write about 
Clive and about Hastings? 

4. What does the attitude of the English to- 
ward Clive and Hastings, as indicated by 
Macaulay, show ees the interests of 
the English people 

5. What ~~ -lenead the English brought 
about in India 

6. Read aloud the paragraph quoted from 
Macaulay’s essays. What effect does the 

- paragraph produce? What was Macaulay’s 

| purpose in writing such a paragraph? 

! 7, In what —, does India differ from 

nited States 

| 8. Ton ene story of the work of Clive in 
India. If you have not read the “Essay 

| on Clive” consult any encyclopedia. 

9. Explain in what respects the work of 
Hastings in India was like the work of 
Clive, and in what respects it was different. 

10. Give an account the life of Lord 
Macaulay. Emphasize especially anything 
in his life work — shows his interest in 
the people of India. 

11. What Saneunt does Macaulay set forward 

for upholding, or for opposing, the work 

of Gandhi and his followers? 


Il. The Mother of Iscariot. 


1. What striking pictures might an artist 
make to illustrate the poem? ‘ 
2, What familiar characteristics of life does 


th m emphasize? 
3. ms tg that the poem is founded on con- 








trast. 

4. What emotion does the poem leave with 
the reader? 

ltl. Voices in the Air. 

; uu Dr. Slosson’s method of explaining 

F aetiae facts. What is the method? 
How can you apply it to your own work 
in composition? ; 

2. Write an explanation of some subject on 
which you have information that most of 
your class do not possess. Make use of 
Dr. Slosson’s method of explanation. 

3. Write out, in the form of imperative sen- 
tences, suggestions for the proper control 

. of wireless telephoning. 

4. Explain how the development of govern- 
ment and the development of communica- 
tion are 

1V. Book Reviews. New Books and Old. 
Drama. : 

1. Present an argument for or agains the 
following propentties set Baghony by aa 
Scott Fitzgerald: ‘The a are very 5 
‘ Poetry. is dying first. It’ll be absorbed 
into prose sooner or later.” 

2. In your reading of poetry have you found 
the following statement true? “To get at- 
tention poetry has got to strain for the 
unusual word, the harsh earthy word that’s 

+ never been beautiful before.” Illustrate 
your answer by quotations from poems 
that you have read. 

3. “Burns took the humble speech of his peop] 
and made it classic.” Explain the state- 


ent. 

4. What Pa ie —— of “A Dictionary of 
* Engl rases”’ 

5. Name some of the principles of literary 
criticism that are emphasized in the various 


reviews. 


Vv. Who Gets the High Price of Coal? 

1. Draw from the article a single construc- 
tive statement. Arrange the various points 
in the article in the form of a brief so 
that they will uphold, or oppose, the 
statement. 


VI. Obregon’s Fifth Ace. 
1. Prove that the title is appropriate and ef- 


fective. 
2. Underline the sentences that you think mos 
important in presenting the iter’s 
ght. Read the sentences aloud. Ex- 
lain their meaning in full. 
t What differences between Mexico and the 
United States does the article indicate? 
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History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Socia) 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Recognition — The Soviet Issue, The 
Genoa Conference. 

1. On a map locate Genoa, and the countries. 
whose Governments are represented at 
Genoa. 

2. Summarize the activities of the Conference. 
What examples of mistakes in diplomacy 
are given? Of cleverness? 

3. In both Mexico and Russia revolutionary 
Governments are anxious for recognition. 
Look up the subject of recognition in any 
simple text on International Law and show 
its advantages to the country recognized. 
State the advantage mentioned in the ar- 
ticles on Mexico and Russia. 

4. Summarize the conditions of recognition 
laid down by the “Allied committee.” 

5. State the editor’s argument against recog- 
nition. 

6. Why is the Pope interested in the Confer- 
ence? Explain how he has shown that in- 
terest. 

il. Obregon’s Fifth Ace. 

1. Underline the words in which Secretary 
(Hughes defined “the fundamental question 
which confronts the Government of the 
United States.” Look up the treaty which 
Obregon has failed to sign and see how 
that meets the “fundamental question.” 

2. Summarize the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of 1917 to which objection is made. 
Particularly, show why it is called ‘a Bol- 
shevik document.” 

3. Explain the meaning of “retroactive and 
confiscatory.” Describe the confiscatory 
acts of Carranza and Obregon. How does 
our Federal Constitution protect our citi- 
zens from _ retroactive and _  confiscatory 


measures ? 

4. Explain the defense of military dictator- 
ship as a form of government for Mexico. 
How do you account for the situation de- 
scribed ? 

5. Describe the facts behind the statement 
“recognition by the United States is es- 
sential to the stability of any Mexican 
Government.” 

il. The Tariff Situation. . 

1. Show how “the tariff stands in a_ vitally 
different relation to the nation from what 
has been the case in the past.” 

2. Discuss the proper method of making a 
tariff law and show how that has been de- 
parted from in the past. Look up the 
history of the Tariff Commission. 

3. Make a summary of the objectionable 
features of the bills which you have been 
able to discover. 

IV. Can We Get a Better Congress? 

1. What are the steps from the inning of 
the selection of candidates for Congress to 
their election? What step is the most im- 
portant in determining the quality of Con- 
gressmen ? 

2. Which members of Congress are to be 
elected this year? Explain the reason for 
the arrangement under our Constitution. 

3. Look up Bryce’s chapter on “General Ob- 
servations on Congress” and discuss the 
reasons why we do not have more able 
Congressmen. 

4. Describe the change in the methods of 
selecting Senators and give the reasons 
for it. 

V. Naval Efficiency vs. Pseudo-Economy. 

1. What questions should determine the num- 
ber of men in our navy? What other ele- 
ments have apparently entered into the 
calculations of the naval committees of 


mgress ? 

2. Why is it said that “a navy that cannot 
win is a useless expense”? : 

Vi. More Statistics—Foreign Trade. 

1. What conclusions from these statistics 
about the course of our foreign trade do 
you think are valid? 

2. What are your answers to the questions 
asked? . 

Vil. Who Gets the High Price of Coal? 

1, State the most essential features of the 
analysis. In what price elements is the 
possibility of reduction stressed? 

2. What do the figures show about the rela- 
tive amounts of coal used for different 


purposes? 
VIII. Voices In the Alr. 
- Describe the 
mission of sound’ vibrations.: 
2. Show the relation of the latest 
ments to democracy. What 
raised by’ them? 





of electric trans- 
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